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The Christian Workers’ 
Institute in Hawaii has now 
fifteen students drawn from 
the heterogeneous population of the islands, 
and is to be well housed with funds raised 
in connection with the Centennial Memorial. 
The new dean is the Rev. L. G. Davis. 
It is felt that the Institute will soon be 
training a large and powerful body of 
Christian men and women, and that Chris- 
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Notes. 


tians who want Bible training in an English- 


speaking land will come from China, Japan 
and the Philippines. 


The relations of Mormonism with the 
sugar trust and the high price of sugar 
are likely to be well ventilated in the suit 
against Mr. Heber J. Grant, the head of 
the Mormon church and president of the 
Utah-Idaho Sugar Company. The “first 
counsellor to the prophet, seer and revela- 
tor,” Mr. Anthon H. Lund, is president of 
the Amalgamated Sugar Company. It is 
alleged that these two men have been back 
of the rise of sugar from 16 to 28 cents a 
pound,—in spite of the fact that accord- 
ing to Mr. Lauck, an expert consulting 
economist, sugar ought to sell as low as 
12 cents a pound. Mr. C. G. Patterson, an 
attorney of Salt Lake, has been excom- 
municated from the Mormon church for re- 
vealing the facts about Mormon sugar 
privateering. Mr. Franklin Christianson, 
another Mormon of Salt Lake who had 
given vent to indignation concerning these 
doings, was told that he “had better keep 
his mouth shut or he would never get to 
heaven.” Together with Mr. Grant, Mr. 
Nibley, presiding bishop, Mr. Whitney, 
editor of the Deseret News, and other 
officials of the Utah-Idaho Sugar Company 
have been cited by the federal court. It 
may be added that the Mormon sugar 
barons are importing large bodies of cheap 


Mexican laborers to. work the sugar beet 
fields for them. 


A Unitarian church in St. Louis adver- 
tises in the Globe Democrat: “All mem- 
bers of Unitarian churches welcome, and 
also a warm welcome is extended to Unita- 
rians in other churches.” Are there such? 
The Christian Register thinks so. Of the 
Baptist Convention at Buffalo it says: ‘“Bap- 
tists, go forward for the world! Short 
shrift for ill-natured reactionaries in Buf- 
falo where the church does its whole duty! 
It is cheering to know the fight for free- 
dom and progress still stirs in the proud 
strain of the.sons of Roger Williams. These 
are our brethren whose victory is first 
over the foolish foes of ‘their own great 
household,” 


“The Great Menace” is a work by Mr. 
G. W. Mead describing the revolutionary 
movement in the United States. He quotes 
from various sources showing that wide- 
spread attempts are being made to bol- 
shevize the negro, and suggests rightly that 
better provision should be made for the 
education of the negro ministry, the natural 
leadership of the negro people. In this 
way the menace may be stayed in this. 
particular direction. Fifteen hundred new 
negro pastors are needed annually to make 
good the losses by death and otherwise. 


~Yet all the schools together furnish but 


three hundred. 


In the magnificent chapel of Stanford 
University are a series of tablets in- 
scribed with moral and quasi-religious sen- 
timents. These inscriptions were the work 
of Mrs. Stanford, and illustrate again how 
widespread popular ignorance of Scripture 
is. A misquotation such as the following 
is eternalized in stone: “Remember you are 
not your own. You are bought with the 
precious blood of Jesus.” 
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We note another curious illustration in 
a recent address by Bishop Lawrence. He 
quoted the poet Longfellow as saying that 
whenever he passed the quiet grounds of 
St.. John’s Church, Cambridge, there came 
to his mind the phrase of the prayer-book 
about “the peace of God which passeth 
understanding.” 


We strayed recently into the great 
baroque church of St. Ignatius, which 
occupies a commanding position on a hill- 
top near the Golden Gate Park in San 
Francisco. The weekly calendar of this 
Jesuit church was worthy of the famous 
order. It began with the statement that 
this is the eighth of the ten Sundays in 
honor of St. Ignatius of Loyola. In other 
words, one fifth of the Sundays of the 
year are devoted to the memory of one of 
the most sinister figures in human history. 
We were then told that there was to be no 
meeting of Promoters of the League of the 
Sacred Heart. But, f 

“The regular evening card party will take 
place in St. Ignatius Hall on Monday eve- 
ning at 8.30 sharp. A large attendance at 
this card party is most earnestly requested.” 
And 

“The Dramatic Section of the ~Gentle- 
men’s Society of St. Ignatius Church will 
present the Comedy, ‘Captain Racket,’ in 
St. Ignatius Hall. Tickets may be obtained 
from the Fathers’ residence.” 

There was also some reference to the 
“Bona Mors devotion,” religious exercises 
for “a good death.” 


The conditions into which many Chris- 
tian seminaries in America are falling are 
again illustrated in Prof. Macintosh’s “The- 
ology. as an Empirical Science.” Prof. 
Macintosh is Dwight Professor in The- 
ology in Yale. He abandons the divinity of 
Christ. “The divinity of Jesus was much 
more an achievement of his religious expe- 
rience than a native endowment, however 
fortunate in his heredity he may have been.” 
Of the resurrection he says: “The appear- 
ances and messages ascribed in the New 
Testament to the ‘risen Christ’ are, psy- 
chologically speaking, essentially similar to 
those of modern spiritism and psychical 
research. In the end both may be expected 
to stand or fall together.” The atonement 
is attenuated into the thinnest humanistic 
phrases. The miracle of Cana is described 
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as “religiously incredible,’ and therein it 
is on a par with the miraculous generally. 
In short, the great essentials of New Testa- 
ment doctrine are thrown to the scrap-heap 
by this theologian of the leading New Eng- 
land Congregationalist seminary. 


An American Christian Daily is to be 
started in Chicago in January 1921. The 
prospectus announces that it will print all 
the important news of the day,—foreign 
news, political news, social news, financial 
and market news, and news of the kingdom 
of God. We sincerely hope that it may 
prove a success, ‘and may secure the edito- 
rial leadership of the requisite ability. 
There must be plenty such. The new as- 
sistant editor of the New York Times, Mr. 
Rollo Ogden, who for some time has been 
editor of the New York Evening Post, is 
a graduate of both Andover and Williams, 
and for some time Presbyterian pastor in 
Cleveland and missionary in Mexico. With 
men of this calibre a Christian daily ought 
to be as satisfactory a news organ as a 
Christian Science one. For certainly the 
Christian Science Monitor is the peer of 
the best American journals. The Jesuit 
organ, America, prints some account of 
the success of Catholic journals in Holland, 
and calls for a similar chain of Catholic 
dailies in American cities. 


The modernists in our seminaries have 
their applauding claqwe in the Unitarian 
weeklies. The Christian Register describes 
the particular interest which it represents 
as “the winning religion,’ and points out 
how it is making its way in evangelical 
seminaries. It quotes from the Presbyterian 
what it describes as “a wail of fear and 
anger”: 

“Only last year the General Assembly ap- 
proved the election to a chair in one of our 
seminaries of a man who sent broadcast 
pamphlets in which he declared that ‘Christ 
did not redeem the world on Calvary, and 
the ancient cross of Calvary would never 
redeem the world. It would require a thou- 
sand million crosses to redeem the world. 
Every man must bear his own cross, which 
is of the same nature and value as the 
cross of Christ.’ ” 


Mr. Vachel Lindsay, the poet, was at 
one time a field-worker of the Antisaloon 
League in Illinois. In those days he wrote 
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some stirring lines connecting the older 

Puritan movements symbolized by the high 

names of Cromwell and Lincoln with the 

one emerging. 

“And Cromwell’s men have come again. 

I meet them in the street, 

Stern but in this——no way of thorns 

Shall snare the children’s feet. 

Fierce Cromwell builds the flower-bright 
towns, 

And a more smiling land. 


“And Lincoln’s men have come again. 
Up from the South he flayed 

The grandsons of his foes arise 

In this our cause arrayed. 

They rise for freedom and clean laws, 
High laws that shall endure.” 


The poet’s vision is having its fulfilment, 
—the saloon and the tramp and the brewer 
are gone, and so far ours is “a more sunlit 
land.” The pawnbroker is not gone, but 
his business has taken a turn which is 
“flower-bright” when contrasted with the 
old three-ball trade. The report of the 
National Federation of Remedial Loan As- 
sociations held this year in Newark de- 
clares that “when formerly the security 
offered at loan offices consisted of a little 
furniture, kitchen utensils and other home 
necessities, men and women now are offer- 
ing as security jewelry, or even automobiles. 
Hitherto the majority of loans were to 
carry a destitute family over some crisis. 
Now, more often than not, they are for 
the purpose of a home or plot of ground.” 

The causa causans of this change is pro- 
hibition. 

The Paul of 
the Californian 
Oil Fields. 


Dr. Wm. F. S. Nelson 
of Santa Barbara, Cal- 
ifornia, left his pulpit 
four years ago to be- 
come a sort of pastor-at-large to the work- 
ers in the oil fields of Santa Maria and the 
vicinity. He has literally thrown in his 
lot with them, preaching to them in dance 
halls, bunk-houses, and wherever they fore- 
gather. Dr. Landrith tells of this remark- 
able ministry in the Continent. 

“Playing his own portable organ, leading 
the singing, expounding the Bible in the 
vernacular of the drill-crew, the machinists 
and prospectors among the twentieth-cen- 
tury forty-niners, he drilled his own way 
into the hearts of an otherwise sadly 
neglected class of workingmen until the 
shortest and surest way to a small inter- 
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national war is to speak unkindly of ‘our 
parson.’ The Ford given him by the men 
themselves registers over 62,000 miles 
traveled in this novel ministry. The ‘sky 
pilot’ spends ten days on his field, speaking 
every night and three times on Sunday, then 
goes home for four days to get ready for 
his next series of sermons and Bible mes- 
sages. During the influenza epidemic he 
stayed seven weeks without rest, visiting 
and nursing the sick and burying the dead. 
He interviewed, bade farewell to and coun- 
seled every young man whose star is on 
his service-flag,—360 of them.” 

. For a year or two he did this work with- 
out aid from the board in the East, friends 
helping him financially. One of the com- 
panies paid him $30 a month, and the men 
themselves contributed. something. These 
latter offerings are put in Dr. Nelson’s hat, 
which stands at the door on a table when 
the men go out. Souls are being saved 
right along in this splendid ministry. 


Some Recent “California is a made- 
Social Work over state,’ writes. Mr. 
of the Church. Franklin Hichborn, the 

specialist in California 
politics, in Social Hygiene. The making 
over of the state is attributed to the 
Women’s Christian Temperance Union, 
and the particular reform referred to is the 
crusade against legalized vice. So we have 
once more Christianity to the fore in a 
useful and difficult movement. 

The interests in opposition were almost 
unbelievably powerful. Also desperate and 
unscrupulous. The profits in the sordid 
trade surpassed all forms of profiteering. 
One example. The Empire House cost 
$8000 to build. The traffic in evil there 
conducted brought in rent to the owners 
of the property $1050 a day, $7350 a week, 
and $383,250 a year. 

In 1911 the California W. C. T. U. opened 
its campaign for an abatement act. This 
was finally secured, but not enforced. : 

The enforcement has been largely the 
work of Dr. Paul Smith, the able and 
courageous pastor of the Central Methodist 
Church. He began single-handed, and fi- 
nally organized the State Law Enforcement 
and Protective League. The tenderloin 
threatened to drive him from his church. 
“His house was constantly invaded. His 
opponents, to intimidate him, showed by 
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constant shifting of furniture, books and 
so forth that they had the run of the house 
at all hours.” 

Under his hammering, however, 306 San 
Francisco resorts with 1400 inmates were 
closed, and the segregated district, one of 
the most notorious on earth, shut down. 
It has never been reopened. Then the re- 
form was carried into other parts of the 
state, and 174 places, many of which had 
been landmarks for fifty years, were put out 
of business. If such successes can be reg- 
istered in California they can be reached 
anywhere. 


Bible Society The report of the Amer- 
Notes. ican Bible Society men- 

4 tions a colporteur who has 
had to be dismissed from service because 
of shortage of funds. This is Mrs. H. M. 
Andrews, who has been working among the 
mountain people of the South. “Her work 
was apostolic. Taking the Scriptures into 
Bibleless homes, praying with families, 
visiting the sick, even burying the dead, 
she literally carried these people on her 
heart. She worked in the midst of perils 
in the mountains and in the valleys, and 
crossed swollen streams on dangerous foot- 
bridges to reach Bibleless homes in the 
mining quarters or in the deep recesses of 
the mountains. Leading whole families to 
Christ, establishing women’s prayer-meet- 
ings, teaching them how to pray, escaping 
only with her life from a roaring torrent 
that swept away her stock of Bibles, she 
did a great work for God.” 

We regret also to learn that Mr. Riggio, 
who has done such a remarkable work 
among the New York Italians, has been 
laid off for the same reason. 

The Society’s report tells of wide demand 
for the Bible from American Poles and 
Hungarians. “They demand the whole 
Word, many refusing to take a portion or 
even the New Testament alone, claiming 
that the Old Testament is also given by in- 
spiration of God and profitable for doc- 
trine.” A large number of testaments have 
been furnished to Catholic Poles, many of 
whom have become Russellites. Mr. Per- 
kins, a colporteur, finds priests among these 
Slavs who urge him to distribute Douay 
versions among their people. 

One finds it generally much easier to con- 
verse on religious subjects than before the 
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war. 


great service done by the Y. M. C. A. among. 


the troops.” 


The last general conference of the 


Seventh Day Adventists gave a warm hear- 


ing to the representatives of the Society . 
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who appeared before them in San Fran-_ 


cisco. The meeting was in a large coliseum, 
seating over ten thousand people. A col- 
lection of $315 was taken, and $1000 more 
voted from the church funds for the Bible 


Society’s work. This action of a somewhat 


exclusive church is encouraging. 


The London Times 
article on “Ideal Fellowship” 
makes this comment on Chris- 
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in an 


tian fellowship, which is so different a 
thing from hard, mechanical, ecclesiastical 


uniformity: 

“They were of one heart and mind, and 
had all things common. 
days when the Christian church was in 


Those were the 


the first flush of its life, and knew that it. 
had its strength from the Spirit of the. 


living God. It was a unity in itself. Its 
fellowship was enjoyed by men of the most 


varied types. It knew nothing of the theory 


that its sacraments could be valid means of 
grace only when they were ministered 
through a monarchical episcopate. Theirs 
was a unity of life. The fellowship they 
enjoyed was made in heaven. It was a 
fellowship of the Spirit, and so long as 
they were true to its guidance it endured.” 


Dr. E. E. Southard, an able Harvard 
psychiatrist and useful man, is the subject 
of a biographical essay in the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine by another able and 
useful man, Dr. Richard Cabot. The reli- 
gious position of Dr. Southard is just 
touched upon. “He had a strong dislike for 
organized Christianity, and worked solidly 
through his Sundays.” He died at the 
early age of forty-four, and one cannot in 
this connection but recall the epoch-making 
investigations of another Harvard profes- 
sor, Dr. Martin, on the effects of Sunday 
rest upon the nervous system. “Personal 
immortality was a matter of course with 
him. He believed in it partly from the 
influence of his two revered masters (Profs. 
James and Royce), and partly from his 
own experience.” -The meaning of this last 
clause is not clear. 
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Whatever the feeling of Harvard pro- 
fessors towards organized Christianity, we 
have ‘the assurance that Christ Himself 
“loved the church and gave Himself for it.” 
And as to immortality, is it certain that the 
two Harvard philosophers could have ex- 


_ pressed their belief in the words of our 


Lord: “Father, I will that they also whom 
Thou hast given Me be with Me where I 
am’? We indeed hope so, but have no 
clear intimation on the point in their writ- 
ings. 

The late Lord Guthrie, able jurist, man 
of culture and devout Christian of the 
Free Church of Scotland, was the son of 
the Rev. Thomas Guthrie, the Scotch evan- 
gelical leader of the preceding generation. 
When some one remarked to Lord Guthrie, 
as he lay dying some weeks ago, upon his 
recumbent position he answered: 

“Recumbent? That word means more 
than lying down. It means lying on some- 
thing, on something stronger than itself.” 

Lord Guthrie inherited from his great 
father strongly marked features and dark 
glancing eyes which arrested Gladstone 
when he first met him, and called forth the 
remark: “I am glad to see your father’s 
face perpetuated in this world.” He also 
inherited a profound interest in the phi- 
lanthropies and social reforms which marked 
his father’s ministry. Although all his con- 
nections as one of the leading advocates of 
Scotland were elsewhere he joined a work- 
ing-class congregation in Stockbridge, and 
for forty years served as a devoted and 
valued elder, for thirty-six years as Sabbath 
school superintendent and Bible teacher. 
From the beginning he took an active share 
in the oversight of the Homes which de- 
veloped from the ragged-school work of 
his father, and as a consequence of his 
experience of the wretchedness which came 
to children through the drunkenness of 
parents, was a pronounced anti-alcoholist. 
As procurator he guided the legal affairs of 


a the General Assembly of the Free Church 


of Scotland. He repeatedly refused to 
stand for parliament, preferring to give his 
time to church and philanthropic work. 


The Oxford University Press has just 
published a monumental work by Mar- 
garet Deansley on “The Lollard Bible and 
Other Medieval Bible Versions.” A de- 
lightful and accomplished Roman Catholic 
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physician lectures at eastern forums on the 
thirteenth century as the golden age of 
humanity, and Cardinal Gasquet used to 
insist that the Roman church always fa- 
vored Bible reading, Wyckliffe’s Bible being 
practically an authorized version. Unhap- 
pily these opinions are discredited by the 
facts. Miss Deansley has brought out com- 
plete evidence to show that Wyckliffe’s 
Bible was the first and only Bible to which 
our ancestors had access. The medizval 
church in England and throughout the Cath- 
olic world did its utmost to prevent the 
people from reading the Bible, or for that 
matter any other religious book. 

Few even of the upper classes knew how 
to read. The English clergy were generally 
illiterate. Miss Deansley has made careful 
researches in 7578 English wills drawn up 
before 1526, to determine the extent of 
ownership of books. In this mass of testa- 
ments only 600 persons mentioned the pos- 
session of books, and but six not known to 
be Lollards spoke of owning Bibles. One 
cannot conceive of a society so completely 
without acquaintance with the Word of 
God as even sufferable from the social 
point of view! The crassest regions of 
Ecuador and Sicily today are no doubt more 
enlightened than medieval England, par- 
taking as they do of some reflex light from 
the surrounding civilizations. 


“They were stoned, they wandered in 
deserts.” 

A letter from a Spanish evangelist work- 
ing in France is published in the leading 
Spanish evangelical paper of Madrid. It 
reads in part: 

“One can hardly imagine the agreeable 
impression made on one in this country 
by the respect which is paid to all religious 
beliefs. Accustomed to Spain, where they 
have persecuted me as a mad dog for the 
only crime of being an evangelical Chris- 
tian, I have had the sensation, after the 
experience of liberty here, of coming out of 
a desert into a civilized land. 

“T was not long here before I observed 
that there were many hundreds of my 
compatriots in all the cities which I visited, 
and that their state religiously was not 
other than that which obtains in their native 
country. They are indifferent or unbeliev- 
ing, although nominally Roman Catholic. 

“Determined to do all possible to bring 
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them to the truth, I made clear my plans 
to various French Christians, and they 
agreed to give me all possible backing in 
order that the Spanish emigrants could hear 
the gospel, and their children learn to read 
and write. 

“Tn the charming city of Nimes the papal 
clergy thought it meet to work against my 
efforts. They brought over a Spanish 
curate, and started counter meetings in 
the church of St. Francis, which is near 
the Spanish quarter. But it has been lost 
labor. Few Spaniards care to hear their 
sermons. 

“It is many years since I received a 
Bible from the hand of a lady. I read it 
with great interest, and accepted the truth 
in spite of the great difficulties with which 
for the first thirty years I had to strive. 
My beloved wife, counseled by her con- 
fessor, left me for seven years. My rela- 
tives cast me out. Last April the first 
evangelical funeral in San Pol de Mar took 
place. The dead man was my own brother, 
who once had been foremost in insulting 
me for my new religious life. Those who 
read of me in the public prints now say: 
‘That is that Barri, the first - Protestant 
preacher in the province of Huesca, whom 
the priests called a demon, and we in our 
ignorance stoned out of our town, obliging 
him to fast involuntarily and to sleep where 
best he could.’ ” 


Jewish IDye, 
Notes. 


Max Nordau thinks that 
the British overlordship of Pal- 
estine is a necessity to the Brit- 
ish Empire, and cannot be avoided even if 
British statesmen were so inclined. If 
England should abandon Palestine the 
Arabs would immediately attempt to in- 
corporate it into their new kingdom, and 
it would constitute a solid bridge between 
the Egyptian nationalists, whose program 
is disloyalty to the British government, 
and the new Arabo-Syrian imperialism. 
In this way the Suez Canal and communica- 
tion with India would be endangered. 
Zionism, therefore, in alliance with the 
British Empire, will constitute a very vital 
support to the empire. 


Dr. W. M. Macgregor, in a recent ad- 
dress on Jewish missions before the 
Presbyterian synod of England, said: 

“T heard the other day of a gifted lad, 
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the son of a distinguished Jewish family in 
London, who, after speaking strongly in 
defence of Zionism, was asked by someone: 
‘But what do you look for when you have 
got the land?’ He replied: ‘Some of us 
are wondering whether when Israel is 
gathered there there may not be a new 
revelation of God’s grace.’ 

- “There are still dreamers in the ghettos,” 
continues Dr. Macgregor. “Think what it 
would be if their dreams came true, and 
there were a new revelation! If there came 
that new revelation for which some of the 
Jews themselves are asking, what could 
it be but Jesus Christ, the Son of David, 
the Son of God, gathering into one the 
whole fabric of desires and hopes and pur- 
poses recorded in God’s Word?” 


Jewish mentality brings Jewish emer- 
gence into places of power and influence, 
and then inevitably follows jealous irrita- 
tion. The London Spectator would seem to 
be the last place in which to look for any- 
thing like antisemitism, yet it is visibly dis- 
turbed by the power which Jews are at- 
taining in the administration of the British 
Empire. It quotes the Biglow Papers: 

“Wouldn’t thet be some like a-fulfillin’ 

the prophecies, 
With all the fust families in all the fust 
offices,” 


*and follows this apt quotation with one no 


less apt from the Old Testament: “Ye take 
too much upon yourselves, ye sons of Levi.” 

It points out that the newly appointed 
chief administrator for Palestine, Sir Her- 
bert Samuel, is connected with the enor- 
mously wealthy and powerful family which 
under the pseudonym of Montague—a Cru- 
sading surname,—controls India through 
one brother and a large portion of the 
silver world through another. 


A writer in the Menorah Monthly gives 
a fascinating account of the contributions 
which modern Judaism has made to the 
advancement of scientific knowledge. Hertz 
proved the existence of electro-magnetic 
waves, and by so doing cut a path for 
Marconi. Moissan discovered fluorine, and 
first made diamonds from carbon. Mi- 
chelson has taught scientific men new -meth- 
ods of measuring light. _ Lippmann is 
the pioneer in color photography. Rubens 
has made epoch-making discoveries in 
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spectrum investigation, especially in infra- 
red. Victor Meyer was the great pioneer 
in carbon compound study. J. F. Cohn 


- was a leader with Pasteur in the investiga- 


tion of micro-organisms. The Herschels 
were astronomers of note. Jacques Loeb is 
the discoverer of artificial parthenogenesis. 
Willstaeter has blazed the way in the chem- 
istry of chlorophyl. Ehrlich was a blood 
investigator, and the discoverer of the rem- 
edy 606. Lafayette Mendel is distinguished 
for his investigation in the vital needs of 
the body. Casimir Funk is the discoverer 
of vitamines, Einstein of a revolutionary 
theory in physics, and so on. 


Italian 
Notes. 


The American Methodist mis- 
sion in Rome has recently ac- 
quired an addition of twenty-five 
acres on Monte Mario for its college plant. 
This site overlooks both the Vatican and 
St. Peter’s, and indeed the whole city of 
Rome. The church of Rome usually ac- 
quires the high places of cities, but seems 
here to have been outmanceuvred by the 
followers of John Wesley. 


An important revival has broken out 
at Castel di Sangro, in the Abruzzi. The 
Italian socialist party is strong in this sec- 
tion, and is wholly favorable to the reli- 
gious movement. A large number of work- 
men have become zealous members of the 
evangelical church, as well as a consider- 
able group from the well-to-do. In Catania 
Professor Calabro, head of the Lycée 
Catelli and director of the journal La Voce 
del Povero, has been giving remarkable 
addresses on the social influence of true 
Christianity. In the course of his lectures 
he explains the reasons which have led him, 
a man of sixty, to leave the Roman church 
and ask for admission to the Waldensian 
church. 


The Student Christian movement in 
Italy is branching out in new directions. 
The Rome association is now preparing the 
publication of a new edition of “Old Chris- 
tian Texts.” Various professors are col- 
laborating, and at least six volumes will be 
published this year. The Naples associa- 
tion is to put out a series of religious and 


- philosophical pamphlets which in final form 


will constitute a volume of four hundred 
pages. Two professors in the University 
of Naples, one of whom is president of 
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the student association of Naples, are the 
editors. Among those interested in the 
movement are Father Casciola, a member 
of the national committee, and Professor 
Ferrando of the University of Florence. 
Father Casciola is described as a noble 
type of Catholic clergyman who during the 
conferences has presided at the devotional 
hours and who has published religious 
works of great value. 


For nearly forty years good Italian 
Catholics have been forbidden to cast their 
votes at election time, in silent and passive 
protest against the occupation of Rome by 
the Italian government. But latterly this 
prohibition has been removed, and the 
Catholic vote massed in a new party, the 
so-called People’s party. 

The great success of this party at the 
recent election has led to outbreaks of 
violent agitation, especially in Venice and 
the surrounding country. Tens of thou- 
sands. of peasants have risen against their 
landlords, handled them unsparingly, burnt 
their country houses, and otherwise shown 
a revolutionary spirit of extreme violence. 
Mobs move from place to place armed with 
nodosi bastont, gnarled clubs or shillaleghs, 
and the clergy seem to have definitely 
thrown in their lot with them. Two genera- 
tions ago the church organized the San- 
fedisti, white revolutionists, in order to 
use the revolution for its own purposes. 
The new white socialism seems to be a 
close analogy to the earlier movement. The 
sacred heart is carried in the processions of 
the “I. I. P.,” which party the Bishop of 
Trent urges his beloved children to cherish 
as “one built up on Christian principles 
and therein different from the others.” 

But the accounts of the burnings and 
assaults carried on by these partisans sug- 
gest that the new party is getting out of 
hand. 


The contretemps which befell Pres- 
ident Roosevelt when he -visited Rome 
some years ago is commented on by the 
ex-president himself in a recent number 
of Scribner's. He fairly puts the Jesuit 
in the pillory once more. 

“The chief point of interest,” he says, 
“in this talk (between Mr. O’Laughlin, his 
press representative, and Cardinal Merry 
del Val) was that Merry del Val told him 
that if I would secretly agree not to visit 
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the Methodists he was quite willing that 
it should be publicly announced that I had 
made no agreement. It never occurred to 
him, cardinal and prince of the church as 
he was, that this was an invitation to me 
to take part in a piece of discreditable 
double dealing and deception, and it shows 
the curious moral callousness of his type 
that later, to justify himself and to show 
how conciliatory he had been, he actually 
himself made public the fact that he had 
made the proposition, evidently having no 
idea that anyone would find it reprehensible. 
Why, a Tammany boodle alderman would 
have been ashamed to make such a pro- 
posal!” 


The Nestorians The witnessing to the 


and Their Gospel which is to be 
Missions. - completed in all the 
world before Christ’s 


coming may be much nearer its goal than 
is generally realized. Many regions which 
appear to us unevangelized have had their 
faithful missionaries in the remote past, 
and their flourishing witnessing churches. 
The whole of North Africa is a case in 
point; also Persia, and the Near East gen- 
erally. The churches of these countries 
have been destroyed by frightful cataclysms 
of persecution. When Tamerlane, for ex- 
ample, swept through western Asia he 
buried alive thousands of Nestorian Chris- 
tians. The dust of these martyrs possesses 
the land until Christ’s return. 

The Nestorians, indeed, went far afield 
with the gospel in the ninth, tenth and 
eleventh centuries. In 1265 they reckoned 
twenty-five Asiatic provinces, with more 
than seventy-five dioceses, in Transoxiana, 
Turkestan and the Chinese provinces of 
Shensi and Kansu. The Nestorian monu- 
ment discovered in China, which is dated 
' 781 A. D., describes the countries in which 
Nestorian Christianity prevailed as re- 
gions where ‘robberies and thefts are 
unknown among the common people, where 
men enjoy happiness and peace, where 
none but the illustrious religion (Chris- 
tianity) is observed, none but virtuous 
rulers appointed.” 

Such descriptions would point to well- 
evangelized peoples. So intensive was the 
ministry of the Nestorian Christians who in 
the fifth and sixth centuries were driven 
out of the civilized world for refusing to 
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call the virgin the mother of God, and who 
are represented now by a handful of Chris- 
tians on the Persian frontier that may or 
may not escape the final fury of the Mos- 
lem. 

Two recent archeological discoveries 
have thrown a little light on the missionary 
history of the Nestorians. In 1903 a Ger- 
man explorer, Gruenwedel, discovered at 
Turfan in Chinese Turkestan a variety of 
manuscripts on white leather, paper and 
silk, written in Syriac script but in. the 
Turkoman language. Among them were 
fragments of a Christian Gospel closely 
related to the Gospel of Peter and a passion 
Gospel. These constituted visible evidence 
of the Bible-translating activity of Nes- 
torian missionaries. 

An even more interesting find was one 
sent in 1905 from Siberia to Prof. Sachau 
of Berlin. 
stray leaves, certain of which were written 


It consisted of a number of 


in Syriac script, the language itself being | 


unknown. The others were Nestorian 
church hymns for the ecclesiastical year. 
The unknown tongue has been by patient 
study identified with the language of Sog- 


diana in Chinese Turkestan, and passages — 


in Luke and Galatians have been detected. 
From these manuscript leaves it is inferred 
that the Nestorians translated the New 
Testament into Sogdianese, teaching the 
natives both alphabet and doctrine, as the 
Protestant missionaries have done for na- 
ture peoples in our own day on a world- 
wide scale. 


Brief Notes © 
from Abroad. 


Sir Herbert Samuel, who 
is to represent the British 
government’s mandate in 
Palestine, is only fifty years of age. He 
graduated with first-class honors at Oxford, 


directly after entered Parliament, and has 


in the subsequent years occupied the posi- 
tion of postmaster general of the British 
Empire, chairman of the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure, British special 
commissioner to Belgium in 1919, and in 
the following year special commissioner to 
Palestine. His experiences and qualifica- 
tions for the new post of twentieth century 
Nehemiah seem unquestionable. 

Christian Science appears to be spread- 
ing in Sweden. There are at present 
organised churches in both Stockholm and 
Gothenburg, and the preposterous religion 


dreds of thousands 
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has received state recognition as an au- 
thorised faith. According to Count Sigge 
Cronstedt, a leader in the movement, the 
most of the registered departures from the 
state church are to this religious novelty. 


We have spoken of the murder of 
Lutheran ministers in Riga by the Bol- 
sheviki. The Baptists have suffered in the 
same way in the devil’s millennium of 
socialized Russia. Twelve Baptist ministers 
were shot in the prisons of Riga. Russian 
Mennonites have a mission in India which 
works in association with the American 
Baptist mission. Professor Unruh, the 
brother of one of these missionaries, has 
been hung by Bolsheviki, and at least thirty- 
five have been murdered in cold blood. 
Two exceedingly able and useful mission- 
aries, Messrs. Weins and A. Friesen, are 


_ believed to have perished. 


There are 1700 members of the Y. M. 
C. A. in the city of Mexico. More than 
1000 students in government schools and 
the whole city fire-department are physically 
and to some extent religiously in charge 
of the Y. M. C. A. Monterey’s inadequate 
building is overflowing with members, and 
its work is now touching thousands of 
men and boys throughout the city. Tampico, 
with its prosperous Association, is reaching 
out in extension work in the whole oil 
region. The Cusi Mining Company has 
offered to put up an Industrial Association 
building, and pay all expenses of equipment 
and maintenance for a work among their 
thousand employes. Pachuca, a great min- 
ing center, and Guadalajara, the second 
city of the republic, are asking for Asso- 
ciations. 


The distress of nations is passing frorn 
Asia and Europe into Africa. “We live on 
a volcano here in Johannesburg,” writes 
M. Dieterlen in the Journal des Missions. 
“The blacks have so long lived with the 
whites that their minds are opened. Hun- 
have worked in the 
South African mines. They know that they 
are being paid less than whites for the same 
work, and subjected to humiliating re- 
strictions. The Boers excite them against 
the English, the socialists against the bour- 
geois. They are beginning to strike in the 
cities, and threaten sabotage. They have 
their own labor unions. Only the gospel 
of Christ can save the South African lands 
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from race war.’ Further, a dominating 
section of the Boers are again demanding 
independence of Britain, the social question 
is actual, prices continue to mount, and in 
every direction the sea is rising, with pros- 
pect of nasty weather ahead. 


We have been reading through the 
annual report of the Episcopal church in 
Scotland, and have been struck with the 
slowness with which the great object lesson 
of American prohibition is being assim- 
ilated by this group. This year is the first 
year of local option in Scotland, and the 
great Presbyterian churches are busy as 
bees making dry sentiment. The best the 
Scotch Episcopalians can recommend is a 
vote for reduction of the number of public- 
houses, together with the recommendations, 
fragrant with age, of “the creation of a 
sound and healthy public opinion as to the 
sin of drunkenness.” “Sin of drunkenness” 
has an archaic mid-Victorian flavor, in 
view of the universal conviction among 
psychiatrists that the alcoholist is sim- 
ply a sick person who needs medical 
aid. In this same report is a section on 
work among tinkers. There is no report 
of work done, but various somewhat pom- 
pously phrased recommendations. “Drunk- 
enness is very rife among them,” says the 
report, and then continues: “The remedy is 
to keep them out of the towns.” The rescue 
mission workers of America could show 
them a more excellent way. Since the 
closing of the saloons the alcohol-sick walk 
the streets of the largest cities without 
disquiet. 


And Samson took hold 
of the two muddle pillars 
upon which the house rested, 
and leaned upon them, the one with his 
right hand and the other with his left..... 
And he bowed himself with all his might, 
and the house fell upon the lords. Judges 
16. 29, 30. 

The tumbling monoliths of the illustrated 
family Bible which picture this feat of 
Samson do not give a correct impression. 
The pillars were presumably of cedar, such 
as those used: by Solomon in the construc- 
tion of his house (1 Kings 7.2). Prof. 
Macalister in his excavations at Gezer laid 
bare many of the stone bases in which such 
house pillars were set. “These stone rests 
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prevented the wood from sinking into the 
ground. Samson simply edged the pillar 
off the stone, and the roof with its crowd 
fell.” 


And Achan answered, . 
saw among the spoil . 
gold of fifty shckels weight. 


The Hebrew word here translated “wedge” 
literally means tongue. In a stratum at 
Gezer which was practically contempora- 
neous with Joshua two gold ingots were 
found. One of them was a bar, the weight 
of which was not far from fifty shekels, 
the weight of the ingot stolen by Achan. 
Its shape was long and narrow and slightly 
curved. It might well be described as a 
tongue, and it is highly probable that the 
gold of commerce at that time was beaten 
into such tongue-like bars. 


When I 
. a wedge of 
Joshua 7. 21. 


These were the potters, and the inhab- 
itants of Netaim and Gederah. There they 
dwelt with the king for his work. 1 Chron- 
icles 4.23. 

The second, third and fourth chapters of 
1 Chronicles are full of difficult problems. 
They contain the genealogy of the tribe 
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of Judah, and as many of the names are 
also names of towns certain critics have 
insisted that they represent tribes and com- 
munities rather than persons. But Prof. 
Macalister has discovered on jar handles 


dug out of the débris of Gezer many of | 


the very names mentioned in 1 Chronicles 
4. 16-23. This passage is a genealogy of a 
craftsmen’s guild, that of the potters. The 
names that have been found on the seals. 
and jar handles are Ziph, Ezrah, Shebaniah, 


Hebron, Soco, Menahem, Abd-Hadad and © 


Micah. They belonged to a community 
of potters who dwelt in the neighborhood 
of Hebron, and who provided all kinds of 
earthenware and other pottery for the use 
of the royal palace. Prof. Macalister has 
written an elaborate monograph on the sub- 
ject of these potters and their names. He 


‘ concludes that ‘‘a small basket of jar handles © 


with their potters’ names upon them have 
taught us that one of the most difficult and | 


obscure passages in the whole Bible is not 
after all seriously corrupt, its errors being 
no more than what we might expect from 
a document transmitted to us by a long 
chain of copyists.” * 


THE MISSION FIELD. 
Ernest Gordon. | 


As an indication of new life in the 
Gregorian church, the largest church of 
Armenia, increased interest in Bible study 
is reported. A Bible school with over 
600 pupils has been organized in the Grego- 
rian church at Aintab, and the desire has 
been expressed for an extension of the 
movement into other Gregorian commu- 
mities. 


Dr. Philip Jaisohn, a leader among the 
Koreans, was political adviser to the late 
emperor. One day the emperor asked him 
to obtain a number of men to take charge 
of the new system of schools. He asked 
what type of men were required. 

“Men like the missionaries,” came the 
teply; “What salary do missionaries re- 
ceive?” - 

“You will not get men of that stamp to 
come out to work for the government,” 
retorted Dr. Jaisohn, “for three times what 
the missionaries receive.” 


A committee has been organized in 
Paris by two French students of the- 
ology, M. Ulysse Soulier and Captain 
Monet, to undertake a survey of conditions 


in Annam with a view of opening up mis- | 


sion work in that unevangelized field. M. 
Soulier’s interest was awakened by contacts 
with two Annamese who have been in 
France during war time. 
has resided in Annam. Back of these two 
are such well-known. missionary leaders 
as pastors Allier and Boegner. The num- 
ber of the Annamite population is about 
twenty-two million, 


The church-unionist has no end of 
trouble. After the meal comes the night- 
mare of digestion. 


Captain Monet | 


A correspondent of 


the Living Church, in speaking of the pro-_ 
posed union of the Presbyterian, Congrega- | 
tionalist and other churches of South India 


with the English church, remarks: 
“The advantages to the Anglican church 


‘tionalists and Presbyterians of India! 
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are not quite so obvious. For the conse- 
quences of attempting to assimilate so large 
a mass of Protestantism cannot be dis- 
guised. It will certainly be a call to great 
missionary effort.” 

Missions among the heathen Congrega- 
One 
sees how disingenuous the cry for church 
unity is in certain quarters. 


The endless chain imposition again 
breaks out, this time among the Bhils. 
These aboriginals of India have suffered 
from the plague, and have been casting 
about for a way of deliverance. They hit 
on this. A certain holy man made a loaf 
of bread, and sent it to a neighboring vil- 
lage with instructions that it should. be 
given to a goat and a cow, and that the 
village should send two loaves to the next 
village. This in turn was to forward to 
the village beyond, doubling the number 
of required loaves, and so on. In each case 
cows and goats were to be the recipients 
of the bounty. As many as fifteen men 
were seen carrying loaves from one village 
to another. 


The cow is better treated than man in 
perverse India,—and perhaps not there 
alone. A writer, describing her passage 
third class in an Indian railway carriage, 
dilates on this cow charity. “To the win- 
dow of our little compartment came another 
collector of alms. He was calling out: 
‘Punan, atman, gow rakshun’ (He who 
feeds the cows feeds his own soul). He 
was collecting for a cow shelter, where 
cows are fed and cared for religiously. 
At the next compartment a poor woman 


dropped in a copper coin taken out of a 


knot in her sari, and perhaps the last mite 
after buying her ticket. At the second 
class carriage a babu clerk gave something, 
and the wealthy banker in the first class 
gave his servant a coin to drop for him in 
the slit box marked gow shala, or cow in- 
firmary.” 


About a year ago we mentioned the fact 
that cane sugar was being manufactured 
by native African Christians in Gimi, a 
Christian village of Nigeria, under the 
direction of the Rev. W. A. Thompson, a 
missionary of the Church Missionary Soci- 
ety. The people in the country were de- 
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lighted, for at the time it was almost im- 
possible to get sugar and work was in this 
way provided for them. But incredible as 
it may seem, the British government has 
practically put a stop to this by demanding 
of the missionaries a written guarantee that 
the sugar manufacture might not be used 
anywhere as an aid to missionary propa- 
ganda. This is done out of fear of wound- 
ing Moslem susceptibilities. Official antag- 
onism has also prevented many itineraries 
from being made in regions where Mos- 
lems live. 


The Rev. L. O. Fossum, a missionary 
of the Norwegian Lutheran church in 
America, started on his pioneering career 
in Kurdistan in 1911. In the five years that 
followed he and his associates built up a 
Kurdish congregation, and established an 
orphanage and a dispensary. In 1916 they 
were forced'to leave the country, and even 
in the last part of 1915 were unable to get 
hold of the funds transmitted to them from 
America. At that crisis the native Kurds 
supplied the missionaries with the money 
they needed, and when they left actually 
gave them the funds wherewith to travel. 
Mr. Fossum and his associates are return- 
ing with some Hermannsburger mission- 
aries from Alsace, taking with him as the 
fruit of his labors in the meanwhile a 
hymnary in Kurdish with a hundred hymns, 
Luther’s smaller catechism, the Lutheran 
liturgy, a number of tracts, a practical 
Kurdish grammar, and the New Testament. 
With the exception of the Gospels all these 
publications have been printed by the In- 
tersynodical Evangelical Lutheran Orient 
Mission Society. 

The Kurds, the “untamed highlanders 
of the Near East,’ are warm-hearted, 
democratic, freedom-loving. The women 
are on a recognized equality with the men, 
holding property on equal terms and ad- 
ministering their affairs without male dom- 
ination. Mohammedanism has a light hold 
upon them, broken up as it is with them 
into sectarian factions. The passage of 
Kurds to Christianity does not seem to 
offend them with the deep sense of out- 
rage which it evokes in the strictly Moslem 
heart. Further, Kurdistan occupies a place 
of strategic opportunity on the edge of 
both Persia and Turkey, yet belonging to 
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neither while belonging to both. All in 
all, the outlook for the Norwegian-Amer- 
ican mission is promising, and should have 
our prayerful remembrance. 


There often seems to be 
a tendency in mission work 
to swing away from the 
primary emphasis. We notice the follow- 
ing in the 1919 report of the American 
Baptist mission in Japan: 

“What do you think of the mission’s 
plan for two commercial schools, one for 
men in Yokohama and one for women in 
Tokyo? Have you heard anything about 
the state of business morality in Japan? 
Should Christiamty work at this situation 
in this direct manner, or depend on chance 
results of general preaching?” 

This strikes one as a curious piece of 
illogic, to call. running a school for train- 
ing stenographers direct mission work and 
to intimate that “general preaching” is a 
thing after all of little significance. Sup- 
posing Mr. Kanamori had opened a busi- 
ness school instead of preaching the gospel 
of grace through the length and breadth 
of Japan, would there have been the thou- 
sands of converts who have come out of 
his recent ministry? Has not the evan- 
gelistic mission a charter which others 
hardly have, least of all the business college 
mission, viz., “Let the dead bury their 
dead, but go thou and preach the kingdom 
of God’? : 

And yet even the business college may 
have its (subordinate) place in the mission- 
ary scheme. There is one such attached 
to the Christian College at Lucknow which 
has been of genuine service to the Chris- 
tian community. Previous to its establish- 
ment Christian young men found it a matter 
of great difficulty to get positions in public 
office. But the efficient training which 
they have’ here received has made them 
very desirable workers in government 
and commercial offices. In these posi- 
tions they have distinguished themselves 
for their integrity, and have broken down 
the unreasonable prejudices among Anglo- 
Indians against the Christian office man. 
These native Christian business men con- 
stitute a very important element in the 
attainment of church self-support in the 
larger cities of India. 


First Things 
First. 
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“He Proclaimed 
Anew the Divin- 
ity of Man.” 


This is the inscrip- 
tion under the statue 
of Channing in the 
Boston Public Gar- 
dens. What would this serene soul make 
of such incidents as the following? 

The Lhasa Tibetans some time ago made 
an incursion into Draya, and induced the 
Draya Tibetans to revolt. Presently came 
a Chinese punitive expedition under General 
Tsao, and captured the town of Draya. 
They destroyed the lamasery, and this was 
what happened to their prisoners: Of 
twenty captives some were put to death 
by the slow-slicing process known to the 
Chinese as lin chi. Their mutilated mem- 
bers were thrown to the vultures, which 
devoured them in the sight of the victims 
who meanwhile were bleeding to death. 
Some had kerosene oil poured over them, 
and were thus burned alive. Others were 
sewn up in raw hides and placed in the sun 
to dry.’ With the drying and shrinking of 
the hides they were squeezed and suffocated 
till death ensued. Some were skinned 
alive, after which they were disembowelled, 
and their hearts cooked and eaten by the 
soldiers. Others again were placed in a 
large cauldron used by the lamas for brew- 
ing tea, and slowly boiled to death, and 
afterwards their bodies were cast out in 
the streets for the dogs to devour. And 
lastly some were tied to frightened yaks 
and torn asunder. 


The divine men of Papua are pictured 
in a mission report thus: 

“When camped on a river on the north- 
east coast of Papua with a boat’s crew of 
seven natives, we were at early dawn passed 
by a file of large canoes, about a third of 
a mile long, full of men painted and feath- 
ered and armed to the teeth, paddling 
rhythmically in dead silence in the dim 
dawn, evidently on some great warlike ex- 
pedition. I surmised that they were on the 
way to wipe out the villages I had just been 
visiting up the river. Next morning we 
started after them with armed constabulary, 
overtaking them in the afternoon, when 
they had on their canoes at least thirty 
bodies of men, women and children in all 
stages, from picked bones to piles of cooked 
and raw flesh and whole bodies not yet cut 
ups 

The following from the last annual re- 
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port of the Church Missionary Society 
throws lurid light upon “the earthly sensual 
devilishness” of Hinduism. It is speaking 
of the mission school at Bulandshahr, a 
middle school for boys with 178 pupils. 
The deputy-inspector, a non-Christian, 
warmly commends it, writing: “There is 
not a shadow of doubt that it is the best 
institution in the district, and serves a very 
useful purpose. It is only in this school 
that there is no corruption between the 
teachers and the pupils.” 


This earthly sensuality might well be 
symbolized by the baptism of mud which 
the heathen Kavirondo have instituted. 
Alarmed by the extent of the movement 
towards Christianity, these African tribes 
people have formed a heathen catechu- 
menate the members of which renounce 
Christianity, make vows to be faithful 
heathen, and are baptized in mud into the 
ancestral spirit worship. Whole districts 
have thus been affected, and hundreds of 
people have discarded clothing for red 
ochre. Some have painted large yellow 
crosses on their backs, in imitation of the 
sign of the cross. 


The Protestant mission stations at Mar- 
sovan, Sivas, Marash, Aintab and a dozen 
other places were occupied by the Turkish 
authorities during the war. Some of these 
have now come back to their owners’ hands. 
The cleansing required is a good commen- 
tary on the practical character of Turkish 
Mohammedanism. The report of the Amer- 
ican Board says: “It is no exaggeration to 
say that what was done in Cesarea had to 
be done in practically all the stations where 
the Turks have been occupying our build- 
ings. It took from twenty to thirty men 
exactly two months, working six days a 
week, to carry away the filth accumulated 
in the cesspools of the mission premises. 
It took thirty-five to fifty women the same 
length of time to scrub the buildings into 
some state of cleanliness. The vermin that 
were swept down from the walls were 
gathered up by the quart.” Yet there are 
those who gush about this “ethnic” religion ! 


Unnatural vice among Brahmins, buckets 
of lice among Moslems, and how about the 
followers of Confucius? The C. M. S. 
report gives a picture of the particular 
bondage into which the devil leads them. 
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When the revolution overthrew the Manchu 
dynasty there was quite a movement notice- 
able in Canton and elsewhere against gam- 
bling houses, but there has been a bitter 
recrudescence of the vice. “The streets of 
Pakhoi,” says one reporter, “are said to be 
full of gaming tables and gambling houses. 
Men and women think of little else than 
the lottery, and have hardly any desire to 
hear of the things which concern their 
peace. Indeed, it is said that gambling 
has stopped all evangelistic effort. At 
Linchow the gambling craze is very prom- 
inent. Even the children three or four 
years of age buy lottery tickets, and several 
suicides have resulted.” 


It is the New England followers of 
Emerson who have chiefly sinned against 
the obvious by putting the religions of 
heathenism into the same class with that 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Emerson, it 
will be recalled, once visited England and 
called upon Carlyle. The latter took his 
bland, transatlantic guest into the east end 
of London to show him the slums. At the 
end of every alley and wynd visited he 
would say to him: “Now do you believe in 
the devil?” and again, “Now do you believe 
in the devil?” 


Latin 
America. 


The gospel has. struck 
deeper root in Brazil than in 
any other Latin-American 
In number of organized churches 
and in membership Brazil leads South 
America. One striking feature of Brazilian 
church life is the number of persons from 
the educated class who are enthusiastic 
members. The government of the province 
of Rio Grande del Norte has offered to 
turn over to the Presbyterian mission the 
direction of its school of agriculture. This 
occupies 4000 hektares of planted land, and 
is provided with the buildings needed to 
operate an evangelical institute for young 
people, with an annex for agriculture. 


land. 


The American Methodists have bought 
a magnificent farm of 4000 acres in Chile, 
with ample water for irrigation, splendid 
woods, orchards, alfalfa fields, and all else 
that goes with a great estate. This is to be 
the economic basis for a training school for 
Chilean boys and girls too poor to secure 
their education unaided. It is probably the 
largest church farm in the world. The 
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young people will work seven and a half 
hours per day, and will receive for this 
a free education. Twenty boys are already 
enrolled, and the Rev. Ezra Bauman of 
Ohio is principal. As the former owner 
cleared $40,000 last year on this estate, it 
is thought that the farm can be made to 
pay the expenses of the school. 

Prominent Chileans are amazed that mis- 
sionaries can operate so great an undertak- 
ing. 

Five years ago a Sunday school was 
placed in Villa Mitre, a suburb of Bahia 
Blanca, Brazil. The Rev. G. P. Howard 
characterizes the crowd of children gath- 
ered as “the filthiest I had ever seen. But 
you ought to see the crowd of fine young 
people they have now. They are the same 
youngsters, but the gospel has done its 
work. They work better, go to school 
longer, save more, use more soap, and ten 
days ago a local bank advanced them a 
loan of six thousand dollars to purchase 
one of the finest properties in the neigh- 
borhood for a church and Sunday school. 
A second school has just been opened in 
Bahia Blanca itself, in a steam laundry. 
The youngsters file in through a door 
labeled ‘Soiled linen,’ but come a year later, 
and notice the spiritual cleaning that has 
been going on in that laundry Sunday 
mornings!” 


Dr. Nogneira Paranagua is a member 
of the First Baptist Church in Rio 
Janeiro, a prominent physician and ex- 
senator from the state of Piauhy. He says: 
“Baptist institutions are developing greatly 
in this country. The colleges are conquer- 
ing in such a marvelous way public con- 
fidence that they are being preferred where- 
ever they appear. God is blessing the Baptist 
work in Brazil in such a way that within 
a few decades it will be able to help the 
United States worthily in the glorious work 
oi evangelizing the whole world.” 


Dr. Tucker of Rio Janeiro writes in 
the Bible Society Record of his newest 
colporteur, a blind lad named Bello. “He 
has, unaided, taught himself to read John’s 
Gospel. He is now traveling north on foot 
with a boy guide, reading Braille John from 
house to house and then offering the 
Scripture for sale. He is also becoming a 
bit of a preacher. There are places where 
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the people will not look at a colporteur, 
and tear up every tract they receive. Yet 
they will give Bello a close hearing with 
his Braille John.” 


Mr. Matias Quadra is 
perhaps the first Moro 
preaching the gospel to 
his fellows. He is working under the 
auspices of the Christian and Missionary 
Alliance. Brought up a Moslem, and hav- 
ing been for,some time a Romanist, he 
makes a remark about his fellow Moham- 
medans which all ritualists should ponder: 
“There is great hope for the work in the 
near future among these people. The Ro- 
man Catholic priests,would hardly be will- 
ing to go out to these people, for their 
images are greatly opposed. For after all 
they hate idolatry.” 


The Moslem 
World. 


Three sabbaths are kept in Egypt, the 
Moslem on Friday, the Jewish on Saturday, 
and the Christian on Sunday. But the 
tendency now is to a more general keeping 
of the Christian sabbath. The large de- 
partment stores owned by Jews, Syrians 
and Moslems have decided on Sunday clos- — 
ing. A shortage of coal has forced the 
railways to rest one day, and Sunday has 
been chosen for this. The postoffice, too, 
has selected Sunday as the day of general 
rest. The old plan of giving each religious 
group its particular rest day which once 
prevailed has broken down. 


Four thousand six hundred Moslem 
girls are attending school in Teheran, 
the capital city of Persia, according to 
Mrs Boyce in the Moslem World. “It 
means a new era for Mohammedan women 
when in one city 1200 Moslem girls are 
getting the rudiments of education at the 
expense of the Persian government.” Mrs. 
Boyce visited eight of the ten government 
schools, and in nearly every one asked the 
girls whether their mothers could read and 
write. Scarcely five out of a-hundred had 
mothers who could read, and scarcely one 
who could write. 


The Moslems believe in the second 
advent of Christ. One recently asked 
Mr. James Hutson, a missionary in China, 
if he thought the European war had any 
bearing on religion, and himself remarked 
that in his judgment these happenings were 
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“all preparing for the time when Jesus 
would appear again on earth, and all reli- 
gions would become one with Him as head.” 
Mr. Hutson thinks this a vital contact, 
which if some might despise is still for the 
worker among Moslems of incalculable 
value. “Whatever the Moslem may’ think 
about Jesus in the present there seems to 
be little doubt that they believe in the great- 
ness of His future.” 


A British air-raider, Captain Yeats- 
Brown, captured by the Turks, was con- 
fined long months in a Turkish prison. The 
conditions were intolerable as to space, 
ventilation and all else. His fellow prison- 
ers were mostly Armenians. “These men 
were ravenous and vermmous, but they 
had by no means lost their hope and faith. 
I shall never hear the hymn: 


““Thy rule, O Christ, begin ; 
Break with Thine iron rod 
The tyrannies of sin . 


? 


without remembering that an Armenian lad 
said those words to me, lying in chains in 
one of the cells.” 


The Arab slave trade is, according to 
a writer in the Moslem World, stil) in full 
swing, in spite of the best efforts of the 
British navy to break it up, and so subtle 
are the Mohammedan traders that this 
trade is actually conducted through British 
ports and along routes owned and policed 
by Britain. Their method is as follows. 

“The Moslem mullahs, in teaching Islam 
amongst newly occupied pagan tribes, natu- 
rally impress on their converts the sacred- 
ness of visiting the holy cities. Their du- 
plicity is not discovered until too late. The 
innocent pilgrims, under the lead of their 
religious teachers, pass unhindered through 
British ports, but once in Arabia they cease 
to be pilgrims and are through Turkish 
connivance slaves. Some ten thousand black 
converts to Islam are in this way sold 
yearly at Jeddah and other Arab,slave mar- 
kets. This is of a piece with the Mahdist 
rule in the Sudan, where after some years 
of Islamic control the population shrunk 
from eight to about two million people. 


Japan The Western Baptist As- 
and Korea. sociation of Japan, meeting 

in Kokura to plan for partic- 
ipation in the Five Years Campaign, had 
very moving sessions. All present con- 
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fessed to the inadequacy of their zeal and 
labor. There was no one in the room not 
overcome. Many took oath, then and there, 
that if the money pledges which they made 
at that time could not be redeemed in their 
lifetime they would pass them on as a 
sacred trust to be redeemed by their chil- 
dren. One brother; to whom God _ had 
given a son after long years of waiting, 
offered him as a supreme gift. Others 
pledged themselves to endure all manner 
of suffering for His name’s sake. When 
the collection was taken it was found that 
8825 yen had been pledged by the forty 
present. 


A Christian Young Men’s Preaching 
League has been organized. It has dis- 
tricted the city of Seoul into eleven wards, 
and conducted systematic evangelism to- 
gether with house-to-house visitation. Dr. 
Cable reports that Seoul has never wit- 
nessed anything like the evening preaching 
services before. In many instances the 
great crowds could not get into the build- 
ings, and filled windows and doorways. 
Most of the speakers were young men, and 
a quite exceptional interest has been awak- 
ened among the young people by them. 
The total number of young men deciding 
for Christ in these spring meetings was 
over a thousand. The league is now plan- 
ning to move out into the other large cen- 
ters of Korea. The meetings at Fusan 
carried on by this student evangelistic band 
were of great power. At the evening ser- 
vices many believers had to go out in the 
yard, to make room for those that were 
not Christians. Finally the churchyard it- 
self was opened for meetings, 1250 being 
admitted by ticket. 

Various new Christian groups have been 
organized in southern Korea, one of them 
by a young Catholic student in the sem- 
inary at Ryong San whose father and grand- 
father had been Catholics. Dissatisfied 
with what he was learning in this Roman 
seminary, and with its: outworking in the 
lives of his instructors, he gave it all up, 
returned home, and gathering a group of , 
twenty-five together sought admission into 
the Presbyterian church. 


There is, according to a writer in Asia, 
a fundamental difference in the religious 
training of Japan and Korea, even al- 
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though their general culture and history 
seem to run parallel. “The Koreans have 
always worshipped Haneinin, a name which 
covers the idea of one supreme mind, one 
god. This god of the Korean is similar to 
the God of the Jewish Old Testament. On 
this deep-seated monotheism the Chris- 
tian missionary has built with amazing suc- 
cess. Now in the case of a man who has 
faith in an unseen power for good, bodily 
harm and death are robbed of much of 
their terror. That one, on the other hand, 
who like the Japanese is satisfied to invest 
a human personal sovereign with deific 
power, limits his vision to a national sense 
and confuses material with spiritual strength. 
For his patriotism becomes a religion. This 
produces an excellent soldier and a docile 
citizen, but it does not make for spiritual 
understanding.” 


The Salvation Army in Pe- 
king has been holding meetings 
in the courts of heathen temples, where 
great crowds congregate during the New 
Year season. These would last an hour 
and a half, and would find audiences of 
from a thousand to fifteen hundred. At 
the close the people bought all the Scriptures 
on hand. “We are also doing something 
for the poorest people in Peking during the 
winter weather. Every day we provide 
more than a thousand meals for them.” 


China. 


The English Presbyterian hospital at 
Chinchew, China, has on its staff a Chi- 
nese physician named Dr. Jap who is valued 
alike for his professional skill and his 
Christian character. Recently he was of- 
fered a position in a Chinese hospital at 
a salary of $200 a month, but declined in 
order to continue at the mission hospital 
where his salary is but $80 a month. Dr. 
Iap was rescued by his conversion from 
the bondage to opium. 


A C. M. S. missionary in Kwangsi, 
after dwelling on the wide prevalence of 
gambling in the larger centers, says that 
there are many complications with the non- 
Christians (by which she means heathen,) 
to try the hearts of both missionaries and 
native Christians. In one instance, a Chi- 
nese Christian woman having died, “the 
non-Christians’—decidedly that !—“arrived 
in force and seized the coffin, contending 
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that unless the Christians could guarantee 
that no other woman would die from a 
similar cause they must perform heathen 
rites and ensure immunity in their own 
way.” 


Mr. Meikle of the China Inland Mis- 
sion at Sinfeng describes the Christian 
Endeavor meetings in his churches in a 
way which makes us wish for imitation 
among American Endeavorers. Scripture 
memorization is a chief feature. “Each per- 
son memorizes two verses of Scripture, 
taking (for example) one book, beginning 
with the first verse and continuing right 
through to the end. Thus since we started 
the society we have memorized all the 
Epistle to the Romans and nearly all the 
Gospel of St. John. It has been a real 
education and inspiration.” 


Here is a report of a year’s work of 
the first Kiangsi evangelistic band, which 
is composed of Chinese Christians work- 
ing under the supervision of Mr. Keller 
of Hunan. Five bands in Hunan carry on 
similar activity. 

“Upward of thirty thousand homes en- 
tered, one thousand large gospel posters 
pasted up in prominent places, and one 
hundred thousand booklets, tracts, etc., ex- 
plaining the way of salvation, put into cir- 
culation. Some five hundred New Testa- 
ments given to as many as promised to 
abolish their idols and attend the worship 
of God.” 


The large Chinese tobacco companies, 
according to a writer in Millard’s Review, 
are proposing to send Chinese college grad- 
uates to American universities for further 
training, and have invited eighteen insti- 
tutions to send up students for the com- 
petition. Among these are various mission- 
ary colleges, St. John’s University, Boone 
College, Shanghai Baptist College, Nanking 
University, Canton Christian College, Union 
Medical College, etc. The presumption is 
that the American tobacco trust is back of 
the native tobacconists, and perhaps one 
might guess that this organization, the 
motto of which is, “A cigarette in the mouth 
of every man, woman and child in China,” 
thinks in this cheap way to buy off mission- 
ary objection to their program. 


The Union Medical College in Peking 
is to open its new hospitals in the first week 
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of October 1921. The buildings and equip- 
ment will cost seven and a half millions, 
and it will be without an equal in the world 
from this point of view. The staff consists 
of 91 American, British and Chinese pro- 
fessors, associate professors, instructors, 
nurses, pharmacists, librarians, dietitians 
and directors of social and religious work. 
The yearly budget will come to nearly a 
half million. The China Medical Board 
provides a director of religious work,. the 
Rev. Philip Allen Swartz. Mr. Swartz 
has been traveling secretary for the student 
movement and an active Y. M. C. A. worker. 
He will devote all his time to work among 
the students and patients of the hospitals 
and the supervision of the Chinese evan- 
gelists of the hospital. The hospital is a 
joint undertaking of the English and Amer- 
ican Congregationalists and American Pres- 
byterians, and the new plan is financed by 
the Rockefeller Foundation. 


Mr. Chang Yu-chin, a member of the 
board of the Hankow-Peking Railway, 
is a Congregationalist deacon, maintains 
two colporteurs, and assists three churches 
financially. He has recently sent out six 
thousand Gospels by post to scholars, teach- 
ers, merchants and officials, with the follow- 
ing letter of testimony (reprinted in the 
L. M. S. Chronicle) : 

“Tn 1905 I was passing through Chiao- 
pukai, and saw a foreigner preaching the 
Christian doctrine. I bought a Bible and 
took it home with me, but did not read it. 

“Tn the same year an ulcer developed on 
my leg, which was like a man’s face (i.e., 
with seven openings). No doctor could 
cure me, and towards the winter the trouble 
became very serious. There was certainly no 
hope for me. Then I suddenly remembered 
that in the fourth moon I had heard that 


foreigner say that Jesus was the Saviour 


who died on the cross for us, and that all 
who believed on Him could be saved. As 
the place where this foreigner had been 
was not far away I hired a carriage and 
went there, but he had died, and the house 
in which he had lived was locked up, so 
that there was nothing left for me to do 
but to go back. ; 

“At home I searched the Bible for my- 
self and prayed. At that time I knew 
neither the customs of the church, nor how 
to pray, so I just prayed to God as I could. 
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The reply came as quickly as a telegram. 
On the third day I felt the influence of the 
Holy Spirit. When it was time to light 
the lamp I felt moved to take some of the 
kerosene and anoint the ulcer. The next 
morning when I awoke the ulcer was cov- 
ered with flesh and skin, and there was only 
one spot left which soon healed. It was 
beyond expectation that such a dangerous 
sore should be healed, but most strange of 
all that it.should have been healed in one 
night. 

“Afterwards I was baptized, and joined 
the church. I thought then of Lazarus, 
how the people who saw him and ate with 
him after his resurrection believed on the 
Lord, and so I wish to be a witness like 
him. If any wish to ask me verbally or by 
letter I shall be pleased to answer inquiries.” 


Miss Ruth Paxson has been holding 
conferences for the instruction of Chi- 
nese women at Lotus Hills, Peitaiho. 
Over a hundred have been in attendance,— 
women doctors, nurses, teachers and vol- 
unteer workers. 

A well-to-do woman of the conservative 
class had come with the others. She knew 
but the rudiments of the Christian faith. 
At home servants abounded. Here she 
roomed with nine others because of 
crowded conditions, sharing the services 
of one amah with forty-three other women. 
At first she was restless and ready to go 
home at any moment, but gradually the 
teaching took hold of her heart. The glory 
and majesty of our Lord were revealed 
to her by the Spirit. “This conserva- 
tive woman,” writes Miss Paxson, “who 
had never been in such a meeting be- 
fore, and who had never given a public 
testimony, walked to the front, faced the 
audience, and gave one of the strongest, 
clearest testimonies I ever heard. That 
night she scarcely slept at all. She thought 
over every member of her family, their 
condition and need of Christ, until God had 
put fifty of them ‘on her body’ to win.” On 
her return to Peking she spoke at a regular 
church service, giving, actording to Dr. 
Cheng Yi, one of the most wonderful tes- 
timonies he had ever heard. 


The Lord hath more light and truth yet 
to break forth out of His Holy Word. 
—John Robinson. 


EDITORIAL. . 


The Passing of Spiritism. 


A few months ago it looked as if the 
world was at the beginning 
interest in those 


occidental 
of a great drive of 
spiritistic phenomena which from _ time 
immemorial have riveted the attention, 
nourished the superstition, and increased 
the horrors of life in every oriental land 
and every savage race. The so-called 
world of Christendom, having largely apos- 
tatized from Scriptural Christianity on the 
gratuitous assumption of a naturalistic uni- 
verse, looked in danger of becoming ,pa- 
ganized quite as fast as the Orient is be- 
coming Christianized. Which way popular 
sentiment and action go depends on the 
leaders, and the interest awakened by Sir 
Oliver Lodge and other prominent persons 
seemed to be developing a landslide in the 
direction of the mysteries of spiritism. 
But how quickly the wave of interest 
passed! It doubtless left some physical and 
spiritual wrecks in its path, but it did good 
in focussing people’s attention on the largely 
neglected subject of life after death, and in 
leading them to study the only source of 
genuine information available to us, namely, 


God’s Word. 


Our Keeper. 


The most important personal question 
that any mortal can consider, the question 
that he ought to face and settle first of 
all, is the question of his standing before 
God. His first obligation, his highest in- 
terest, is to get right with God through 
faith in Jesus Christ. 

After that come two or three others of 
supreme personal importance and urgency. 

One is the question of steadfastness in 
the faith. One has become a Christian. 
Can he hold out? Can he maintain a good 
confession from day to day, and on to the 
end of life? 

This question is fully met and answered 
in God’s plan of salvation in Christ. Full 
salvation includes not only salvation from 
the guilt of sins past, but also salvation 
from the power of sin present, and also— 
one coming day!—salvation from the very 
presence of sin, all through Him. 

In older days this question used to be 
considered under the name of the perse- 


verance of the saints. But while perse- 
verance is a virtue that must always be 
practised, does not that approach the prob- 
lem from the wrong end? It is not so 
much a question of the perseverance of the 
saints, whether they can hold out against 
the enemy of their souls, but rather is it 
a question of the perseverance of our Sav- 
iour if we only give Him right of way in 
our lives. Our Lord settled that point once 
for all in John 10. 27-30. 

Let us yield ourselves wholeheartedly to 
His care and control as our Lord and Mas- 
ter, so that He may keep us through faith 
as His own possession from the wiles and 
assaults of the evil one. 


Thou Shalt not Steal. 


Among the crimes whose increase is 
ascribed to the unrest incident to the war 
none is more noticeable and threatening 
than stealing. Take figures furnished by 
the surety and fidelity companies, for in- 
stance. The total of losses paid by all com- 
panies in 1909 was $1,803,060. 
two-million mark was passed. In 1918 the 
loss was $3,060,348. Last year it was 
$4,663,604. And of course these losses rep- 
resent only a small percentage of the total 
loss by embezzlement and other forms of 
stealing in the business affairs of the coun- 
try. 

Wall Street has furnished an unpleasant 
index of the increase of this crime. ' Until 
the past year or two messenger boys were 
employed to carry securities and other 
forms of wealth between the brokerage 
houses and the banks without much pre- 
caution being taken as to their honesty, 
and the losses were trifling. But of late 
the losses have run into thousands and 
hundreds of thousands, until this fall a band 
of thieves was uncovered who had a score 
of boys in their organization for the stealing 
of securities. This gang got three million 
dollars before they were caught, it is said. 

This means a startling prevalence of 
dishonesty in our national business life, and 
it is about time to dust off the Eighth Com- 
mandment again and put it in operation. 
All ages are affected, but more especially 
of course the young, whose unformed char- 
acter is more susceptible to temptation and 
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folly. And both sexes, for now that women 
are sharing more in business affairs they 
furnish their quota of defaulters and em- 
bezzlers and thieves. 

We recall an old New Englander saying 
last winter that he thought honesty should 
be taught and emphasized in our schools,— 
honesty in everything,—in performing the 
duties for which one is paid, in the proper 
use of time by an employee, as well as in 
the handling of money and material belong- 
ing to others. Certainly we are suffering 
from a slump in morals. And Christian 
people are the first who should make sure 
of their own stand and who should teach 
their children the imperative necessity of 
rigid honesty in all its bearings. 


Under the Pagodas of Petchaburi. 


As from either the north or the south 
the traveler draws near, they rise up-before 
him, these pagodas of Petchaburi on the 
high verdure-clad hill which looks down 
over the wide-stretching paddy fields, south- 
eastward to the sea and northwestward to 
the hills, which begin the great mountainous 
undeveloped country of western Siam. 

The pagodas look down upon the plain, 
but they do not command it. Other forces 
are at work there, and they have crept up 
now to the very foot of the hill on which 
the pagodas stand, and have built there, 
next door to the monastery, a training 
school which is to send boys out to teach 
Christian schools wherever they can find a 
foothold in the plain. And Dr. Eakin, who 
has charge of the itinerating work in a 
field two hundred miles long, reaching from 
the north of Petchaburi to Koh Lak in the 
south, has a thousand communicants and 
inquirers in preparation for baptism in sixty 
villages in this great field. 

From the pagodas on the hill, moreover, 
not one hand has been lifted to heal the 
sickness and disease of the people, and the 
great idols sitting there in their passive calm 
are untouched by any sound of suffering, 
or call of need and pain. In their high re- 
treat, aloof from men, their only message 
is that all is vain, that his joy is best who 
neither thinks nor feels nor laughs nor 
cries, but beyond desires has forgotten aie 
self and all mankind. 

A mile away, where the crowds of hu- 
manity pass on the river bank, where the 
boats can bring the sick and helpless, the 


All the Days. 


“Lo, I am with you all the days and all day 
long.’”’ Matthew 28. 20. 


Cause me, O gracious Lord, to know 
That when I need Thee Thou art near; 

And then Thy loving presence show, 
That perfect love may cast out fear. 


Thou know’st how oft my wandering soul 
Forgets Thou hast a wounded side, 

And hands out-stretched to make me whole 
If there I shelter and abide. 


Saviour, I need the constant sight 
Of all that Thou hast borne for me; 
But let Thy resurrection’s light 
Shine on Thy cross and agony. 


So shall that light illume the skies 
When dark clouds hide Thy face from 


me 
But when deouad them to Thee I rise, 
Then all Thy. love seems known to me. 


Then “all the days and all day long” 
Thy presence shall be still my joy, 
And, learning the archangels’ song, 
Praise shall eternity employ. 
—T. F. H. 


mission hospital stands with its doors wide 
open, the beds lining its single wards, the 
operating room one of the best equipped 
in all our hospitals in Siam, and a surgeon’s 
skill waiting to do whatever can be done to 
relieve’ suffering and distress. We should 
have been very glad while in Petchaburi 
to climb the hill and visit the images of 
Buddha and the high pagodas, but our in- 
terest was in the plain and the people of the 
plain and the market places of the city, 
“where cross the busy ways of men,” and 
there we went with Dr. Eakin and his son 
Paul, who has come back as a missionary 
to the land of his birth and has taken up 
with his father the work in this great field 
of Petchaburi—Robert E. Speer. 


Sunday School Study. 


A glance at the International Sunday 
school lesson portions for this month shows 
the impossibility of doing justice to the 
study of them by confining one’s self to the 
verses to be printed in the lesson helps. 

We understand of course that lengthy 
sections of Scripture cannot be set as les- 
sons for young scholars. The solution of 
the difficulty is to be found in two plans: 
first, placing the full text of Matthew in 
the hands of the scholars, and secondly, 
teaching the lesson in such a comprehensive 
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way that while special attention is devoted 
to the verses assigned by the committee, 
the teacher gives his scholars an intelligent 
grasp of the whole story. 

It was to meet the first need that we 
published our special “Sunday School Edi- 
tion of Matthew” at a price within the reach 


NORTHFIELD 


“T have been waiting some fourteen years 
to go into missionary work, and am now 
about to go to the Philippines to undertake 
a Bible Training School for girls. I never 
could have qualified to take it without 
Northfield training, nor could I have come 
to Northfield but for the fact that expenses 
were so low. It is my greatest regret not 
to have been able to secure the diploma, but 
the fact that I came from there opened 
doors into higher learning that would other- 
wise have been closed until I had a high 
school diploma. 

“T went expecting a sum of money to pay 
expenses. The money never came, but 
thanks to the Students’ Aid Society I was 
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of every school and teacher (seven cents 
a copy, ten copies for 60 cents, postpaid), 
while our lesson department endeavors to 
present the leading ideas and the movement 
of the whole section under Aconsideration 
so as to equip the teacher for its broad 
interpretation to his class. 


SILHOUETTES. 


able to continue, and the money for ex- 
penses came from unexpected sources later. 
“But above all I am thankful to North- 
field not for lessons learned primarily, 
though that was inestimable, but for the 
wonderful personal contacts with girls of 
all kinds, the opportunities to be of use to 
them, to hear their life stories, and to be 
able because of my own rather hard ex- 
periences to help them. And what is harder 
to express, but lies deepest and means 
more, a renewed faith in mankind. I had 
had an experience that though it strength- 
ened faith in God made me suspect every- 
one of being insincere. Of course that 
disappeared in Northfield atmosphere.” 


A Gymnasium Demonstration Class, Northfield Seminary. 
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FELIX NEFF, THE APOSTLE OF THE HIGH ALPS. 


Ernest Gordon. 


“Five new villages are to be founded this year in Algeria under the direction of Senator 
Reveillaud, the president of the Société Coligny. This society advances money, payable 
in fifteen annuities, to Protestants wishing to settle in France’s great African colony. 
These settlers come now chiefly from the valleys of the high French Alps, and are the 
lineal successors of the Vaudois of Dauphiné, so long persecuted in the past by the hired 
ruffans of the archbishop of Embrun. Their country was in the last century the chief 
field of the evangelical activity of Felix Neff in the period of ‘the Awakening.” The 
villages of Dormilleuse, les Violais, etc., are poor rocky lands, and winterbound. In their 
new homes the Protestant farmers devote themselves to grain cultivation and vineyards. 
The rich and prosperous settlements of Les Trois Marabouts, Guiard, Descartes, Turenne, 
etc., have received fecund swarms from French Protestantism who have made the desert 


blossom as the rose.” 


The above notice fell under the eye of 
the writer then running through a recent 
French publication. It has to do with a 
people who in the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century were evangelized and revived 
by the remarkable though brief ministry of 
a young Genevan Christian, Felix Neff. 

Our great French  fellow-evangelical, 
Senator Reveillaud, has found the economic 
situation of this people impossible, and is 
moving them in a body to milder and more 
fruitful environments. But in Neff’s day 
their case was even worse. The Walden- 
sians in the Middle Ages were prosperous 
and intelligent,—merchants, craftsmen and 
leaders of opinion, but the deadly persecu- 
tions which destroyed multitudes drove the 
remnants into the corners of.the mountains, 
where their descendants lived along through 
later generations in poverty and darkness. 
Those in the valley of Freissoniére in the 
French Alps were, Neff tells us, “degen- 
erated in every sense of the word.” The 
remains of the forts and walls of the per- 
secution era were still extant, and even the 
blood stains on the rocks. These isolated 
French Waldensians still retained a great 
respect for the Scriptures, the traditional 
heritage of their movement, but in the in- 
accessible recesses of the High Alps they 
found little to do and less to live on. 

Many stowed themselves during the seven 
winter months in their dark stables. They 
had neither doctors nor schools, women 
were harshly treated, swearing and quarrel- 
ing were the common usage. Their general 
misery, as Felix Neff wrote, was peculiarly 
deserving of pity since in a great measure 
it was the result of their ancestors’ un- 
shaken fidelity which had driven them into 


this frightful abyss,—a region where scarce 
a house was proof against snowdrifts and 
falling rocks. 

They were not without occasional reli- 
gious instruction, but it was a period of 
rationalism in Franco-Swiss Protestantism, 
and consequently of spiritual torpor. Sun- 
days were given over to shooting-matches 
ending in profligacy, and the rationalist 
pastors were accustomed to shorten their 
services in order to give more time to these 
Sunday contests. In the days of “the Awak- 
ening” it was just these rationalist pastors 
who opposed most bitterly the spirit of 
revival. They neither went in themselves, 
nor suffered others to go. The ecclesiastical 
regulations of the canton allowed no reli- 
gious instruction unless it were under the 
inspection of the official clergy. The liberal 
pastors were backed by equally liberal lay- 
men. Thus one syndic, or village headman, 
forbade the singing of hymns not in general 
use, or the holding of prayer-meetings 
(“since our ancestors never held them”!), 
and positively ordered the young people, 
under threat of severe punishment, to con- 
tinue in the amusements usual to them. 

Neff. as a boy in liberal Geneva was fed 
on Rousseau and Plutarch, it being the 
custom of the day to read little save pagan 
and infidel writers, but he fell in with a 
Bible and was lifted to another plane of 
life and thought. After his conversion 
his heart was drawn out to the neglected 
people of the High Alps, and though in- 
vited to a ministry in sunny Languedoc he 
chose a solitary mission in the more for- 
bidding field. He went to England to be 
ordained by English Puritans, since his 
national church of Geneva had ceased to 
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uphold the deity of Christ and the essential 
doctrines of the Word of Life. : 
Then he plunged into the fastnesses of 
the Alps and labored unremittingly until 
his thirty-first year, when he passed away 
worn out with hardship, irregularity of 
eating and overwork. He traveled by night 
and day. On one occasion he crossed the 
Col d’Orsiére where the snow was five and 
a half feet deep, and no track. Again, 
caught in a heavy storm he was nigh 
smothered in snowslides. “Happily there 
was no real precipice near, so I escaped to 
a safe place, where I sang the verses of the 
Te Deum.” He frequently spent his nights 
in prayer for the souls of his people. “The 
accompaniment of our hymns,” he writes, 
“fs often the terrible rolling of avalanches, 
which sliding along the slippery surfaces of 
the glaciers fall over and over from prec- 
ipice to precipice like immense and mag- 
nificent cataracts of silver.” 
He was indefatigable in his evangelism. 
“Far from having time to write letters I 
have often scarcely time for a regular meal. 
I have been visiting almost all the chalets 
and villages in the parish, holding evening 
services. I exercise my young people in 
psalmody.” He held schools in dark stables, 
where his pupils were constantly disturbed 
by the talking of men and the lowing of 
cattle, and where the children found it dif- 
ficult to protect their very school books 
from the animals. He insisted that the 
girls should learn to read as well as the 
boys, and met with much opposition for 
this reason. At Dormilleuse he stirred the 
people up to build a school house, and 
worked daytimes with them on the masonry, 
assiduously catechising in the evenings. 
He urged the people to singing. “I am 
obliged to create music in this country. 
Singing in the church is dreadful, and else- 
where there is none at all, not even folk 
songs.” No task was too humble. When 
he found those who could not read their 
Bibles he would teach them their letters 
himself, with utmost gentleness and pa- 
tience. As it was the custom for men and 
women to gather evenings in a stable in 
order to save oil, he would join them and 
read the Word to them. He nursed the 
sick. On one occasion he sat up all night 
cooking gruel for an invalid mother with 
six children. He laid great stress on, visit- 
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ing the fairs and market-places in France 
and Switzerland, where numerous people 
from different countries assembled. On 
such occasions he would sell numbers of 
books and tracts. A favorite purchase was 
“La Miel Descendant du Rocher,’ “Honey 
from the Rock.’ “All our friends in the 
High Alps carry it about with them,” he 
writes. “They may often be seen reading 
it in the fields, and many of them know 
it by heart.” 

An evangelical revival may have local 
color, but one always finds the same general 
results and lines of development. 

The hopelessly liberal oppose. The syndic 
of La Torre arrested Antoine Blanc and 
ordered him to give up the practice of sing- 
ing. 

The hopelessly bad are transformed. 
“Alexander Valore from St. Laurent, who 
till last autumn gloried in being one of the 
worst men in the country, a drunkard, a 
fighter, who had been in prison eight months 
for nearly killing a man, is now at the head 
of the good work at Champsaur. His old 
companions scarcely recognize him. He 
will make a good school-master, and has 
had several posts offered him.” 

Or again, Peter Tolason, in summer a 
tiller of the Alpine rock soil, in winter a ped- 
dler in the south of France, on conversion 
determined to abandon the customary false- 
hoods of his winter trade and have a fixed 
price for his articles. At first he sold noth- 
ing, then persevering, built up.a good trade 


_ so that the other peddlers adopted the same 


trade standards. Mark the reaction of in- 
dividual conversion upon public morals! 

With the revival came the demand for 
Bibles. Previously there were not a dozen 
Bibles in all the valley. Presently half the 
families were supplied, buying the books 
on long installments, which stretched at 
times over three years. A local Bible society 
was established. Then followed a Bible 
training school at Dormilleuse “for the in- 
struction of the most intelligent and best 
disposed of the young people of my dif- 
ferent churches, that they may hold meet- 
ings intelligently in the mountains.” Neff 
himself is the teacher. “Our subsistence is 
stmple,—salt, meat and black bread. The 
villagers supply with firewood and lodging 
gratuitously those pupils who come from 
other valleys.” 
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Felix Neff. 


And as the invariable sequel of individual 
conversion came social betterment. Roads 
were repaired, water supply improved, 
houses renewed, the potato culture de- 
veloped, and the tavern keepers of the 
lower valleys where the Catholic popula- 
tion was strongest, forced to say: “It would 
be an ill-wind for us if that man should 
come here often.” 

Neff determined to evangelize farther 
afield, and applied for a permit from the 
French government. This was slow in 
coming. He wrote: “If I am prevented 
from proclaiming the gospel here, perhaps 
the poor savages of Madagascar or the 
Sandwich Islands will receive me. Thither 
will I go rather than remain with my hands 
idly folded in this Europe, so polite and 
Christian that to speak of Jesus is an 
offense.” His particular inspiration to the 
life of wider missionary service was the 
life of David Brainerd, the apostle to the 
Delaware Indians. But a further mission- 
ary career was cut short by early death. 
“Adieu, dear friend André Blanc,” he wrote 
in great weakness two days before he 
passed away; “I am departing to our 
Father in perfect peace! Victory! Victory! 
Victory! Victory by Jesus Christ! Felix 
Neff.” 

How genuinely evangelical Neff’s teach- 
ing was comes out in his journals as well 
as in the practical results of his work. 

He put first things first. While his op- 
ponent the Socinian pastor of the state 
church stressed ethics, saying that the an- 
cient philosophers for the most part had 
quite as exalted ideas of morality as those 
exhibited in the gospel, and by this single 
circumstance contributed not a little to the 
establishment of the gospel, Neff preached 
the evangelical sequence, salvation-moral- 
ity. 

“Were the Saviour to desire us to con- 
vert ourselves in order that He might after- 
wards save us, it would be no less absurd 
than if a person were to say to a child who 
had fallen down at some distance, ‘Come 
here and I will lift you,’ or than if a 
physician should say to an invalid, ‘Cure 
yourself and I will give you medicine.’ Do 
you not know that while we were yet with- 
out strength Christ died for us?” 

He had experimental knowledge of the 
boundlessness of grace. “Pray constantly, 
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without tormenting yourself with the im- 
perfection of your prayers. Offer nothing 
to the Saviour, promise Him nothing, not 
even to love and serve Him better, but ask 
everything from Him. He gives freely to 
those who have nothing, but those who. 
think themselves rich He sends empty away. 
If you do this you will experience the lov- 
ingkindness of the Lord, and your heart will 
be enlarged.” 

Among a people provided with so little 
continuous religious instruction it was nec- 
essary to encourage meetings for prayer. 
We have seen how in his little training 
school he sought especially to develop lay 
class-leaders. 

“Your coming to us is like a woman try- 
ing to light a fire with green wood,” ob- 
jected one. ‘‘She fans the flame with her 
breath till she is nearly exhausted, but as 
soon as she goes away the sparks die out.” 
For this reason the Alpine evangelist urged, 
in season and out of season, the importance: 
of not forsaking the assembling for prayer. 
So he sent the following little essay on the 
prayer-meeting to his scattered flock. 

“Men of all countries and all conditions. 
like to meet together, whether tor pleasure 
or advantage. Gamblers never play alone. 
Drunkards seek their fellows. Wits, re- 
lators of anecdotes, lovers of scandal, young 
or old, male or female, take pleasure in 
meeting those whose habits and conversa- 
tiou are similar to their own. Politicians. 
meet to read over the public journals and 
discuss state affairs. Even misers and 
usurers delight to converse on property, 
revenues, profit, riches, etc. Why then 
should not Christians, the heirs of the king- 
dom of glory, take pleasure in meeting to- 
gether to converse on the one thing need- 
ful, to speak of the Saviour who loved 
them, and to congratulate themselves on 
the happiness they enjoy and the glory that 
awaits them? 

“Surely he who can be indifferent and 
cold to such subjects plainly shows that the 
things of heaven are not to his taste, but 
that the world and the things of the world 
are more attractive. Besides, the disciples 
of Christ are bound to love each other, and 
how can this affection be kept up if they 
do not meet? Or who will believe that 
Christians do love each other if they take 
no delight in each other’s company? 
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“Men unite together into armies for the 
resistance of enemies. Alone they could 
do nothing; together they are strong. It 
is in order to secure a more certain success 
to their undertakings that men of learning, 
science, commerce have at different times 
formed societies among themselves. What- 
ever people may wish to do or learn they 
naturally seek the company of those who 
are doing or learning the same thing, in 
order to profit by their experience or as- 
sistance. Why then should the disciples of 
Christ who wish to attain to the knowledge 
of God, who are seeking the pearl of great 
price, who have both within and without 
so many enemies to resist, not feel more 
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than any others the great necessity of 
mutual instruction and encouragement? 
“What is it that keeps Christians away? 
The love of the world and the fear of the 
world. Are they asked to join their breth- 
ren? Their usual reply is that they have 
no time; a miserable excuse, which ruins 
more souls than all sins put together. A 
true Christian should blush to offer such an 
excuse, he who ought to seek above all 
things the kingdom of God and who looks 
upon his salvation as the one thing needful. 
“When the world animated by the spirit 
of darkness declares war against you it is 
then you must still more closely adhere to 
each other like soldiers of the same rank.” 


IS DANCING WRONG? 
Rev. M. G. Inghram. 


Up pops the old question again, like a 
perennial Jack-in-the-box. And apparently 
we are more concerned than evér because 
the battle is going hard for us. We have 
had to face reinforced opposition, and our 
usual tactics are failing to hold ground for 
us. What new attitude shall we assume? 
What new ground shall we take? 

Like most ministers and (I suppose) like 
most church people, I have been brought up 
according to the strictest sect of Puritanism. 
At least I have been drilled to a natural 
suspicion concerning all the so-called ques- 
tionable amusements. I was taught to avoid 
them, and I did avoid them. To this day 
I do not know a waltz from a “Puppy Snug- 
gle.’ Iam not certain that a man so unac- 
quainted with the inside information or 
so unfamiliar with the real thrills of the 
dance floor can hope to contribute much to 
the solution of the question. Yet the mat- 
ter is definitely before us,—it is urgent that 
the church shall assume some sensible at- 
titude and stand by it. 


Facts To CoNnsIDER. 

First of all, let us consider some of the 
facts in the case. 

The first fact is this: Amusement, espe- 
cially dancing, has the call. There is no 
use to blink at the fact that our young 
people will go to ten dances before they 
will go once to church. The enthusiasm 
and the flush of a lively dance will carry 


them through a whole night of dancing. 
Many a young man seems just to live to 
dance. No matter at what cost the pleasure 
can be secured, he will dance. Older men 
take their dancing as a part of the week’s 
enjoyment. Even the omission of the 
pleasure for a few weeks doesn’t affect 
them much. But for the youth life seems 
one sallow scheme unless he can get his 
arms around some willing belle and sail 
away in a sea of music and delight. 

A second fact commonly recognized is 
this: The young people are more and more 
cutting loose from the church,—at least 
they are more and more disregarding it as 
an element in their social life.. This is due 
to the plain fact that they love excitement, 
and they find more excitement in many an- 
other place than in the church. Worse still, 
too many young people not only think the 
church a dull place to go to,—they believe 
that the church has no interest in the things 
in which they are interested. They think 
that the church is a kill-joy. They think 
that belonging to the church means just that 
they will have to cut out most of the pleas- 
ures that they most delight in. And the 
sad fact is that they are too nearly right 
in their judgment. The traditional attitude 
of the church, at least since the day of the 
Puritans, has been to frown on anything 
that might give an occasion for a smile. 
We have thought there was something 
wrong with our souls if we felt like laugh- 
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Is Dancing Wrong? 


ing. We have shaken our monitory fingers 
at the young people until they have come 
to defy us; even the shaking of a fist at 
them does no good now. 

Here is the third fact we need to recog- 
nize: Our policy of wholesale condemnation 
has failed. We ourselves have grown doubt- 
ful if the policy was ever right. And the 
young people have danced past us, out of 
our reach, and left us sitting very lonely 
in the seats of the sanctuary. And when 
we come down to the real root of the mat- 
ter, what excuse is there for the belligerent 
attitude we have assumed? 

I search in vain in the words or the spirit 
of Christ, whom we profess to follow, for 
any suggestion of such an attitude. He 
certainly never comes out in open and 
wholesale condemnation of pleasure simply 
because it is pleasure. Of course the ques- 
tion was not a pressing question with Him 
as it is with us. His people were not 
pleasure-mad like our own. They stood 
apart even in the ancient world; while 
Greece built her amphitheatres and called 
thousands to her games, Israel built a tem- 
ple to God and took her pleasure out in 
observing her Passover Feast, a combina- 
tion of a Fourth of July and Easter Sun- 
day. 
dancing, but her dancing was not an end 
in itself,—it was the natural outcome of the 
impulses to rejoice over some great happi- 
ness, a wedding, a harvest, a deliverance 
from a foe. 

Jesus had little concern for His people 
on the score of amusements. His religion 
sent Him into every place where joy might 
be found. His enemies call him a wine- 
bibber and a friend of publicans and sin- 
ners; which means of course that He took 
delight in many other things than the purely 
religious services of the Temple. 

From the facts let us turn to the diffi- 
culties,—for there must be difficulties in a 
question so undownable. 


PROPRIETIES AND PERILS. 


The first difficulty is this: There are both 
proprieties and perils in dancing, as indeed 
in all amusements. We as a church have 
kept our eye on the perils, and have been 
ready to kill all the joy of amusement if 
only we could escape the perils. On the 
other hand, young people keep their eyes 
on the pleasures of dancing, sometimes for- 
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getting the proprieties, and they are per- 
fectly willing to risk the perils in order 
to get the pleasures. 

There are very few who deny the perils 
of the dance, especially the dance which is 
held in unfavorable places. There is no 
use denying, even if we would like to do 
so, the fact that many a first false step is 
taken under the influence of the dance. It 
has a sex appeal which is always a peril. 
But the great trouble is that we have al- 
lowed the dance to get out from under the 
direction of people who are at all concerned 
for the morals of our young people or who 
have any regard for the moral welfare of 
the communities. We have been criminally 
negligent here. What business have we to 
turn over to conscienceless exploiters all 
chance for the social enjoyment of a dance? 
The blood of the men and women who go 
astray in the dance is upon our heads be- 
cause we have not taken a concern in pro- 
viding for our young people’s pleasure. 

Of course the sex peril is not the only 
peril. There is the peril of devoting to the 
hot excitement of the dance the hours that 
ought to be sacred to sleep. This is a peril to 
be recognized not only by, the church, which 
is handicapped by the sleepy-headedness of 
the congregation on Sunday morning, but 
recognized also by business, which suffers 
because of the waste of energy in over-in- 
dulgence in dancing. 

Phere is the peril of indecency, especially 
in the newer dances. But there is general 
disapproval of these indecencies,—more, I 
gather, than there is for the indecencies of 
the majority of picture shows, and cer- 
tainly more than there is for the indecencies 
of advertisements. If we are to fight in- 
decency we will find shooting plentiful. 


BENEFITS OF THE DANCE. 


On the other hand, we need to recognize 
the benefits of the dance. 

Almost a unanimous vote proclaims the 
pleasures of music, and almost as large a 
vote will assert the joy of movement to 
the accompaniment of music. 

There is no other way so effective for the 
mutual acquaintanceship of young men and 
women. More acquaintanceships are gath- 
ered upon the dance floor than in every 
other way combined. Of course there are 
some which are not worth much, but with 
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so many good-for-nothings on every hand 
this is not avoided anywhere. 

Psychologists tell us that the cultivation 
of the appreciation of the beautiful has an 
effect on the working power of the brain, 
and influences its output to a degree that 
is little realized. 

And the doctors say that there is no 
better exercise. Dancing fills a place in 
the lives of inactive. people which can 
hardly be provided in any other way: it 
is infinitely better than calisthenics and 
dumbbells, for the reason that these formal 
movements of exercise turn our thoughts in 
on our troubles and consequently do almost 
as much harm as good. Dancing exhil- 
arates, and the blood flows more freely. 

And here is another source of difficulty: 
There is no other entertainment so easy to 
provide as dancing. All you need is some- 
body who can beat a little rhythm out of a 
piano. No matter how large the crowd, 
they can be immediately handled as soon as 
the music starts. But it is some undertaking 
to provide acceptable entertainment for a 
large crowd, especially if it is a mixed 
crowd. It is hard to explain new games, 
harder still to look them up. It is hard to 
get folks to take hold of a game they do not 
understand; hard to counteract the influence 
of some petulant soul who “doesn’t want to 
play.” In fact there is no other amusement 
which appeals so universally as dancing. It 
is a common expression among young peo- 
ple,—a little unreasonable, but insistent,— 
What are we going to do? They do not 
know what to do,—we have not been wise 
enough to teach them what they can do. 
Indeed, it is a question if there is any mo- 
tive so popular, naturally and inescapedly, 
as movement to music. We cannot set up 
our own idea of what young people like, 
or what we think they ought to like. If 
they do like a game they are perfectly frank 
to say so, and they are just as frank to 
say so if they do not like a game. In most 
cases their judgment is right, and if they 
don’t like it they don’t, that is all. And 
their judgment has to stand, no matter what 
our opinion is. 

All these difficulties complicate the ques- 
tion. There is certainly no perfectly straight 
and broad and rose-strewn path that we can 
follow. But it is necessary that we should 
adopt some policy and follow it. What that 
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ideal should be, at least in its general 
spirit, we now turn to consider. 


Our ATTITUDE. 

First a suggestion or two as to what our 
attitude should not be. 

It should certainly not be an attitude of 
wholesale condemnation. We have admit- 
tedly taken wrong grounds here. We shall 
have to make some strategic retreat. On 
the other hand, there shall be no complete 
withdrawal from the field. We will not 
tolerate the perils of dancing without say- 
ing our word of warning. We will not 
turn over to commercializers the whole 
manipulation of the play instinct,—it is too 
sacred a thing for such negligence. We 
will not allow it to encroach too closely 
upon business hours nor upon hours of wor- 
ship. We will not stand for confessed in- 
decencies on the part of roughnecks or 
pimps. 

On the positive side, we shall need to be 
sympathetic. We shall need to know at once 
the perils and the advantages. We shall 
need to understand the heart of young peo- 
ple in their demand for pleasure and friend- 
ship, and we shall need to see that it is 
adequately gratified. We don’t want any 
Bolshevik Christians among our young peo-_ 


- ple. We must cut away the cause for the 


discontent they feel with the church. 

This does not mean that we shall go into 
the business of providing all the dances 
they seek. I am certain that providing op- 
portunities for dancing will not solve our 
problem,—it goes deeper than that. We 
know that there are certain churches which 
have never stood openly against dancing, 
and we cannot see that they have any 
better hold on their young people than the 
more conservative and restrictive churches. 
Surely, on the other hand, the churches that 
have denied the right of their young people 
to dance have no great cause to boast over 
the more liberal churches. The mere atti- 
tude we assume as to the propriety and the 
permission of dancing will not get to the 
heart of our problem, but we shall need 
to know where we stand on the matter. 
Jesus gave the clue for our stand on the 
perils: “It is impossible but that occasions 
of stumbling should come, but woe unto 
him through whom they come! It were 
well for him that a great stone be hanged 
about his neck and he were thrown into 
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the sea, rather than that he should cause 
one of these little ones to stumble.” We 
will not hold him guiltless who is respon- 


_ sible for increasing the perils of youth. 


A second necessity will be the revaluation 
of all amusements. We will find that there 
are elements of peril in all of them. Most 
good intentions and impulses can be turned 
to evil. This impulse for friendship and 
emotion in the dance is just like all the 
others,—it can be made an evil. We will 
learn in time to apply the adjective “ques- 
tionable” not only to dancing and two or 
three other amusements, but will apply it 
to all. We will see that there are perils 
everywhere, if we want to look for them. 
But knowing the danger, we will still make 
use of our amusements. Christ says, “If 
thy hand cause thee to stumble, cut it off.” 

Above everything else we will keep the 
ideals of our young people high and worthy. 
Here seems to me to be the secret of the 
whole matter. We must give them to know 


that no pleasure can be made the’ whole end . 


and aim of life. The question comes to 
this: Are we living for pleasure or for 
character? The two are of course not 


mutually exclusive——one may aim at char- 


acter and still have pleasure along the way. 
But which is the dominant aim? That we 
must settle. If all that life means is pleas- 
ure, then of course the ideals of character 
will be ruthlessly cast aside; but if char- 
acter and worth and usefulness are the aim, 
then pleasure will naturally fall into place. 

We must decide which shall have the 
main track and which shall be sidetracked 
on occasion. This seems again to have 
been the method of Jesus. He does not say 
much about amusements. He apparently 
thinks if He can keep the eyes of men on 
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the main thing,—righteousness and the king- 
dom of God and character,—then the sub- 
ordinate question of pleasure will take care 
of itself. As the skillful runner keeps his 
eye always on the goal no matter what the 
excitement, and draws himself toward the 
end of his course by steady eye, so shall the 
Christian run his race, laying aside every 
weight and the sin which doth so easily 
beset us, looking unto Jesus, our goal. Un- 
der such conditions certainly the subordinate 
questions will adjust themselves. 

This consideration in conclusion: Never 
in the history of Christianity has the church 
done so much for its young people. Never 
has it taken so much pains to meet their 
social needs. Never has it given so much 
thought to their intellectual needs. It is 
only a little over a century since Sunday 
schools were organized. The old church 
has never failed to propagate itself, and cer- 
tainly we with our much more sympathetic 
program and more concerned interest will 
not fail. 

Our difficulties constitute another chal- 
lenge to the church, and you know the 
church has never faced a definite challenge 
which she has not met manfully and come 
off victorious. This is not a suggestion that 
we let down in our anxiety to know how 
we should face’these hard problems. It is 
a word of cheer to send along the line. 
We are concerned for the welfare and the 
happiness of our young people, and our 
concern will find a way through for us. 
Our concern is a concern passed on to us 
from Christ Himself, and if we will go 
with Him we will find our way through. 
We need like Him to say all we say, in 
order that our joy may be in our young 
people and that their joy may be full. 


COMMUNITY WORK WITH COMANCHE INDIANS.* 
Rev. Richard H. Harper. 


About two hundred and fifty years ago 
white men came to the part of the country 
where Northfield now lifts her sacred-halls, 
‘and purchased land from the Squakheag 
Indians, a branch of the Pocomptock tribe 
then residing here. On this historic spot, 
as we look about us, the wooded hills and 
entrancing valleys seem to speak of “the 


* Delivered at the Northfield Women’s Home 
Mission Summer School, July 1920. 


first American” who not long ago tracked 
the wild game, and the shining river seems 
to murmur a tale of the hand which skil- 
fully took the fish from its depths. 

It is not easy for the white man to under- 
stand the complex Indian problem because 
of widely varied conditions. Compare, for 
example, the Indians of the state of New 
York, or any other civilized, educated In- 
dians, with the untrained Jicarillas of the 
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New Mexico mountains, and how great the 
contrast! A similar comparison of some 
of the tribes of Oklahoma with the Nez 
Perces of Idaho would show equally great 
differences. The needs of one tribe are 
not of necessity the needs of another, ex- 
cept in the most general sense. 

The Indian problem is many sided. 

It is the problem of a race in transition 
from savagery to civilization. 

It is the problem of a race unjustly treated 
by their conquerors, and therefore distrust- 
ing them. Today there are many unfulfilled 
promises made by the government through 
its representatives to Indian tribes. As an 
example let me cite you our own Ft. Sill 
Apaches, who were released from their 
condition as prisoners of war some seven 
years ago. It was promised that for one 
year after their release they would be pro- 
vided with a monthly allowance of food, 
until they should have time to raise a crop 
on their newly acquired farms. Today, seven 
years after their release, the promise is un- 
fulfilled. 

It is the problem of a race that has been 
exploited, and in many places is still being 
exploited, without mercy. 

It is the problem of a race which has 
possessions without having put forth toil 
to earn them, and therefore, as is true of 
white people under similar conditions, not 
knowing their value. This results almost 
inevitably in careless expenditure of money, 
with many evils following in its trail. 

It is the problem of a race many of whom 
are suffering from tuberculosis, trachoma, 
and other serious maladies. 

It is the problem of a race many of whom 
have not learned to work. And it is a 
practical impossibility to elevate one who 
lives in idleness. 

It is the problem of a race whose rights 
and whose crimes do not get the attention 
needed in the courts. 

It is the problem of a people largely 
without leaders of the right kind. This 
matter is receiving much attention by those 
who labor among the Indians, and great 
efforts are being put forth to create a native 
leadership which shall be truly Christian. 

It is, most sad to say, the problem of a 
race thousands of whom are now enslaved 
by the accursed peyote drug habit, covered 
by a cloak of religion. In the state of 
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Oklahoma the peyote eaters have obtained 
a charter for the organization of a “Native 
American Church,” which shall use the 
peyote as a sacrament. 

In the working out of this problem, 
complex as it is, the white man must help, 
and so must the Indian. There is but one 
key to its solution,—the application of the 
gospel of Christ to the individual Indian, 
and Christian treatment by the white man. 

The Interchurch World Movement, 
through its recent survey of Indians in 
the United States, has brought to light 
some interesting facts. The Indian popula- 
tion of the country is about 336,000, in some 
150 tribes. There are nearly 300 govern- 
ment Indian schools. Of mission schools 
the Protestants have twenty-six, and the 
Roman Catholics forty-three. There is much 
immorality, supposed to be on the decrease 
in the past five years, though in the Co- 
manche field this decrease is not manifest. 
Tuberculosis is decreasing. Trachoma seems 
about as before. There are not over four 
hundred Indian churches in the United 
States, and the field is underchurched. 
There are several tribes or parts of tribes 
in this country who have no missionary 
work done among them. 

Indians are a community-loving people. 
The Indian village, with its few or many 
tepees, has been seen by the white man ever 
since his feet first stepped on the shores 
of the western hemisphere. In the winter 
the communities were sometimes very large, 
when during the coldest weather the camp 
was made by a river which supplied both 
water and fuel. In the summer, naturally, 
the groups were smaller. 


The Indian is 


not a recluse; he is nothing if not social. 


In fact, so great is his love for community 
life that it interferes seriously with the 
settlement of the individual Indian family 
on the farm. Yet, much as they love to 


live in a group composed of Indians, not | 
many of the race, except in the case of the | 


most advanced tribes, live in the villages 
and towns of the white man. As to the 
Comanches and neighboring tribes, very 
few families make their homes in the towns. 
A good number are actually making their 
residence on their farms, yet of these there 
are always a proportion to whom “the call 
of the wild” appeals when an Indian dance 
or other large gathering of their people is 
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Comanche Community Lodge near Lawton, Okla. 


to be held. And unfortunately most of 
these gatherings are held in the summer, 
when the Indian needs to be giving close 
attention to his growing crops. Last sum- 
mer and this dance has followed dance. 
Especially since the war closed the return 
of the Indian soldiers has been the occa- 
sion of giving many homecoming receptions, 
And it is not to 
be expected that Indian soldiers and sailors, 
conversant with the horrors of the white 
man’s war and with the sins which accom- 
pany such warfare, would see any great 
wrong in an Indian dance. 

One great need of the present hour is 
to get the Indian to change from the old 
type of community to the newer, the white 
man’s kind. And not too much should be 
expected in a short time. Our Comanches 
did not finally surrender to the government 
until 1874,—forty-six years ago. The Ft. 
Sill Apaches did not yield until many years 
later. Now, under conditions brought about 
by the allotting of the Indians and the sale 
of their surplus lands to whites, both Co- 
manches and Apaches, as is true of. many 
other tribes, are parts of white communities. 
Under the Kiowa Agency, to which the Co- 
manches and Apaches belong, hundreds of 
Indian children attend the public schools, 
and many of them are making good records 
for themselves. This is a good introduc- 
tion to the white man’s community life. 

It can readily be seen that under present 
conditions the rise or fall of the Indian, in 
a given community, depends largely upon 
the moral character of the white people who 


help to compose the community. The In- 
dian is likely to follow his white neighbor. 
So, if an Indian family be fortunate enough 
to have near them good white families, who 
interest themselves in the moral and in- 
dustrial progress of the Indians, the former 
will be very likely to listen to the advice of 
and to follow the example of the latter. 

The Reformed Church in America, which 
I have the honor to represent, has for 
many years believed in and practised com- 
munity work on Indian fields. It is a 
general plan that each Reformed Church In- 
dian mission shall have a “lodge,’—a sep- 
arate building for social work of various 
kinds. The Comanche lodge, shown in the 
illustration, contains a large room supplied 
with games and reading matter for social 
gatherings; four sleeping rooms for In- 
dians; a kitchen, fitted with range, cooking 
utensils and dishes; and sewing machines 
for such as desire to use them. 

At our Fletcher station, on this field, 
we keep a lady field worker, whose whole 
time is employed in community work,— 
visiting, caring for the sick, etc. At this 
station the weekly religious services are 
held in the homes, going from one to an- 
other week by week. In this way Indians 
are reached who likely would not come to 
a central meeting house. 

In the work of the Reformed Church 


with the Apache prisoners of war a school 


and orphanage were provided, and a strong 
community work was done. Today the 
Apache prisoners are free, and show the 
results of the labor so faithfully performed 
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by the workers in former years. One of 
the products of this mission was Geronimo, 
called by one of the U. S. army officers 
“the human tiger.” The old warrior sur- 
rendered to the Captain of our salvation, 
Christ Jesus. 

Ebenezer Chapel, belonging to the Ft. Sill 
Apache band, those who were prisoners of 
war, is now a station of this mission. The 
building was planned with a view of mak- 
ing it a community center. At its dedica- 
tion it was given to God, to be used for 
any purpose which would be for the uplift 
of the Apaches. Had the building been 
larger we would have set aside an audi- 
torium for religious services only, but lack 
of space forbade this. 

The missionary is a general helper of his 
people. Not only preaching, visiting, mar- 
riages, funerals, etc., are his task, but also 
help in financial matters, assistance in court, 
and advice about many affairs of business, 
family and individual life. Along a num- 
ber of these lines, it should be stated, the 
government is putting forth many efforts 
to help the Indians. 

To make Indian communities better we 
must, as with the people of other races, 
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improve the individual. Some things which 
would be of inestimable value, for the ac- 
complishing of our aims, as Indian workers, 
are: 

First, a genuine revival of the religion 
of Christ; 

Second, thorough Christian education of 
Indian youth; 

Third, application of the Indian indi- 
vidual to industry, not spasmodically but 
continuously ; 

Fourth, the making of better laws and 
the better enforcement of existing laws; 

Fifth, better Indian homes, made more 
attractive for the Indian youth; 

Sixth, trained Indian parents,—this can- 
not be emphasized too strongly; 

Seventh, the development of native In- 
dian leaders; 

Eighth, more white missionary workers 
to help with the great task on hand. 

The Indians are not now a dying race, 
and they are not an evangelized race. They 
need the gospel which God has committed 
to our trust for them. When the Lord 
calls in your hearing for Indian missionary 
workers, are there not some who will an- 
swer: “Here am I, send me”? 


ITALIAN COMMUNITY SERVICE.* 
Miss Clara A. Mayhew. 


I have heard of a man who, after being 
given up to die of a terrible disease, was 
cured. When he realized that his life had 
been saved, he dedicated it to the saving of 
other lives. 

He knew that every year many lives were 
lost on the desert in southeastern California 
because people whose business or pleasure 
took them out there did not know where 
to find good water. Some died of thirst, 
some because they did not know there were 
poison springs there, and after going long 
distances without water and reaching it 
drank to their death. Many have been 
found raving madmen, wandering over the 
sands. 

And so this grateful man spends his time, 
money and strength putting up and keeping 
up signboards that tell these desert travelers 
where to find good water. He not only 
saves life but promotes its usefulness, for 
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the desert, so-called, is one of God’s vast 


' storehouses, as yet little known. 


Our work at the Community House is 
like that of this man of whom I have 
spoken. 

To the newcomer from across the seas 
America is a vast, unexplored country. 
Their main quest is for money, political 
independence and social freedom. They do 
not know,—these peasants whose lives have 
run in grooves made by their ancestors 
many generations back,—that in America 
there are not only opportunities to get 
money and become a voter and dress to 
their taste and live in comfort, but that 
there are wonderful opportunities to get 
knowledge, and that one may be more than 
a cog in a wheel or a link in a chain. One 
may develop one’s mind and enlarge one’s 
soul here, and enter into the great activities 
that make all life everywhere more worth 
while. 

It is to give this larger vision, to point 
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to these wonderful opportunities that we are 
here. 

There are many “trails” in America, some 
of them well marked with signposts that 
do not lead to good springs, and so we seek 
to put them in touch with the great Guide 
who alone can lead them to “fountains of 
living water.” 

America’s material wealth and prosperity 
‘are so apparent they seem the most prom- 
inent things in our life, and when told of 
‘the great fortunes gathered here they loom 
large on the newcomer’s horizon. 

It is difficult to make these fathers see 
that there is something more to be desired 
than money. Their children go to school, 
but in many cases irregularly, leaving be- 
fore the eighth grade is reached. In the 
colony where we are located there are said 
to be over twelve thousand Italians, and 
there are but four Italian girls in our high 
school. 

We have some splendid young men and 
boys connected with our work, perhaps 
thirty or forty all told, but not one high 
school graduate in the number. The sad 
thing about it is that now that wages are 
high and many have bought homes, they 
still feel that both girls and boys must be- 
come wage-earners before all else. Girls 
are married when very young, and the whole 
trend is away from, rather than toward, a 
good education. 

The status of the average foreign wife 
and mother is that of a child. Denied edu- 


' cation, married at an early age, she is not 


in a position to enter into nor enjoy life 
as our best American women know it. 
Many of these mothers do not read or write 
their own language, and are thus shut off 
from the opportunities that good literature 
brings to one. If only our fortunate Amer- 
ican women could be led to share their 
privileges with these dear women, what 
wonderful results might follow! The only 
satisfactory way to give the mothers Eng- 
lish is to send teachers into the homes. 


- This calls for a large number of volunteers, 


and how we need them! Any woman who 
possesses the friendly spirit and is willing 
to show it to a foreign woman can have 
a wonderful experience taking as her neigh- 
bor some mother whose life has shut her 
out from all the joys of reading and writ- 
ing. One mother said to me: 

“T am the oldest of a large family. I 
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never went to school more than six months. 
If only I could learn to read and write so 
I could send letters to my mother!” 

If our best Christian American men would 
take time to know our Christian foreign 
men and let them see what fine, strong 
ideals the best life in America produces, 
it would not be long before great and needed 


~ changes would take place in these now for- 


eign homes. 

And so it is an educational program we 
are trying to get our Italian people to enter 
into. 

Begining with the day nursery, where 
fatherless or motherless children are cared 
for, we are teaching clean personal habits 
and reverence for God. We have many 
applications from parents who are eager 
to earn all they can, who would like to have 
us take their children to care for through 
the day, and then the mother could go into 
a factory or shop. But we believe that 
every well father should support his family, 
and that all children can best be reared and 
trained in a home. So we do not take these 
cases. 

As we see it, these people should be 
treated as any other Americans should be. 
They should be taught to respect our laws | 
and customs and do just as we older Amer- 
icans do. 

The average foreign colony is an eyesore 
in our cities. There is no reason why they 
should not be required to live as we do, 
keep their places clean, and understand that 
it adds to the value of their property and 
their own self-respect. 

When the government of our cities ar- 
rives at this point, we shall see larger num- 
bers of so-called “aliens” becoming real 
Americans. 

Our kindergarten is open to two classes, 
morning and afternoon, reaching about sixty 
children. 

There has been a class in English and 
citizenship for men this last year, under 
the direction of the foreign educational 
secretary of the Y. M. C. A. 

We also have sewing and manual training 
for girls and boys. 

A junior society has done comprehensive 
work with a splendid group of boys and 
girls, The program includes Bible study, 
temperance, hygiene and missions, and has 
proved the young folks like it and are 
capable of taking it in. 
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There have been gymnasium classes for 
both young women and young men, boys’ 
clubs and mothers’ classes in home nursing 
and domestic science. There has also been 
a large daily vacation Bible school through 
July. 

We have over a hundred babies on the 
cradle roll of our Sunday school, and a 
live, consecrated superintendent includes the 
mothers in her wise and helpful ministry. 
Several pensions have been secured for 
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widowed mothers, and we seek to help in 
every possible way. 

So many splendid trails to lead these 
people out on,—trails that lead to springs 
of knowledge and real pleasure and conse- 
crated helpfulness to their people here and 
in the homeland! 

We need the constant fellowship of the 
Holy Spirit that we may help our people 
to become not only patriotic Americans, 
but Christian Americans. This is our goal. 


MIGRANT WORKERS.* 
Miss Lila Bell Acheson. 


The comprehensive surveys made by the 
Interchurch World Movement brought to 
light many startling facts. They showed 
very distinctly where we as Protestant 
churches were overlapping in some fields, 
while other fields were left untouched. In 
this survey the migrants stand out clearly 
as one of our most neglected groups. 

“These casual workers go tramping over 
fixed paths toward goals of tremendous 
national and world importance. They have 
no permanent place in society, and receive 
. only the most trivial and fleeting recognition 
for their important work.” 

Migrants can be divided roughly into 
four divisions. First, hundreds of thousands 
of men, extremely radical and strongly 
I. W. W. in their convictions, who from 
Maine to Washington do the work in our 
immense lumber camps. Second, almost a 
quarter of a million of men who, beginning 
in northern Texas, work on up to Canada 
as the season progresses, harvesting our 
immense crop of wheat and other grains. 
A third group make possible our large con- 
struction enterprises, our railroads and en- 
gineering projects, the naturé of the work 
making necessary this unnatural life, de- 
priving them of home and community with 
all its tremendous influences for normal, 
healthy moral, physical and religious life. 
The last group is made up largely of women 
and children. In California, Colorado, the 
Gulf states, New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, and Maryland, thousands of these 
workers are necessary to harvest and can 
our supply of fruits, vegetables and oysters. 
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This is the group that was given over to the 
care of the Council of Women for Home 
Missions. Consequently, a committee was 
appointed to plan for some experimental 
stations to be carried on this summer in 
New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland. 

We were particularly desirous this year 
to experiment in localities where the can- 
ners, fruit-farm owners and communities 
would cooperate, so the area was investi- 
gated with this in mind. The place chosen 
in New Jersey was Riverton. In Delaware 
Houston was decided upon. Bel Air, Mary- 
land, seemed an ideal opening in that state. 
Since the season commenced, we have had 
a request from a large canner at Preston, 
Maryland, that we include that place ir our 
work. 

The work was first commenced at River- 
ton, New Jersey. Just outside of this very 
attractive little town large crops are grown, 
and afford almost continuous employment 
from early spring to late fall. On account 
of the nearness and size of the Philadelphia 
market the fruit and vegetables are shipped 
fresh, and no canneries are located in the 
vicinity. The father and mother with the 
older children work in the fields from early 
morning until late at night, while the 
younger children, ranging from tiny babies 
to boys and girls eight or nine years of age, 
amuse themselves as best they can, with no 
supervision or care, and no preparation for 
their meals, for the mother comes in at 
noon, tired, hurriedly eats a cold lunch, 
and is off to work again. Often she does 
not even see her children. 

An exceptional group of Quaker women 
live in this neighborhood, and they have 
been vitally interested in these Italian chil- 
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Migrant 


dren who live for a few months each year 
on their farms. When we told them of our 
plan they immediately offered to codperate 
in every way possible, and proved it by 
obtaining the schoolhouse which is located 
in the center of this district, and situated 


as it is in a grove of trees makes a most 


ideal workshop. The children are brought 
here by auto from the surrounding farms 
each morning, and here they spend a very 


different sort of day. The tiny ones are 


taken care of in a day-nursery, the next 
_ size have kindergarten, and those who are 
old enough commence their regular school- 
ing. The morning passes all too quickly. 
A hot lunch is provided at noon, and before 
it is finished tired little heads are nodding, 
so the hammocks and rugs under the trees 
are soon in use and the wind sings them 
a lullaby.. When the nap is over all enter 
into the supervised play, and swings, slides 
and sandpiles are exceedingly popular. The 
school day is over at five o’clock, and cars 


_ deliver them safely at their so-called homes. 


They have had the right food and play 
‘to develop them physically, and ideals of 
Christianity and Americanization—essen- 
tials of which they know nothing,—are 
readily absorbed by their bright little brains. 

The location that we chose in Delaware 


is at Houston, and differs from Riverton 


in many ways. The people come from 


_ Philadelphia and Baltimore to work in the 


large cannery which is situated here. They 
live in long rows of one-story bunk houses, 
right on the cannery ground. During the 
: peas and tomato season at least one hundred 
and fifty children live on this tract of land, 
less than half the size of a city block, the 
older members of the family often working 
“night and day in the cannery during the 
busy season. The babies and children are 
either under their feet, in danger of injury 
from the machinery and the boiling canned 


~ goods, or amusing themselves in the nearby 


grove. E 
We have put up a large tent just across 
‘the road from these little shacks overflow- 
ing with children, and besides the activities 
carried on at Riverton we here have a health 
clinic with an Italian nurse in charge. 
Regular Sunday services are conducted by 
Lantern slides de- 


and instruction one or two nights a week. 
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by the Italians, much to every one’s delight. 
The cannery managers and people of both 
Houston and Milford have codperated with 
us very wonderfully, supplying us with 
lumber for our tent floor and seating facil- 
ities, giving us a piano, material for our 
hot lunches, the use of the stereopticon 
lantern, and invaluable volunteer workers. 

The third place is Bel Air, Maryland. 
This is the county seat of Harford County, 
which has 214 canneries, a larger number 
than any other county in the United States. 
The work does not commence here until 
the middle of August, and as the Riverton 
season closes at this time the staff and 
equipment are moved on to Delaware. The 
cannery is situated about two miles out of 
town, on the edge of a wonderful grove, 
and the bunk houses are in the shadow of 
these trees. The owner of this cannery 
received the idea most favorably, and co- 
operated heartily in our arrangements for 
the work. He built a temporary house for 
us to work in, and funds were not spared 
to equip it properly. An interesting little 
stream winds its way through this pros- 
perous man’s lands. He decided in the early 
years of his success that all must be well 
on Winter’s Run, and he is'anxious to make 
this true in regard to his foreign cannery 
help as well as to his permanent tenants. 

If we look at this proposition from a 
purely selfish business standpoint we must 
make things right for this group of foreign- 
ers, for we are absolutely dependent upon 
them. Americans will neither do the work 
nor put up with the living conditions in 
these localities. One oyster canner told me 
that not even the Poles will come down to 
the Gulf states for this work any longer, 
and a great deal of fruit has spoiled on the 
vines this year for lack of labor. 

Then from a patriotic standpoint our 
country is in real danger from the fact that 
these people do not become assimilated into 
our American life. All the agencies that 
would tend to make them American are out 
of their reach. Suppose we went to Italy, 
were given work no one else would do, and 
impossible living quarters, do you think we 
would be singing the Italian national anthem 
or enthusing over Italy and wanting to be- 
come permanent citizens in a very short 
time? 

Then, from the Master’s example, don’t 
you think these are the people He would 
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be helping? This is the group which needs 
Him as much or more than any other group 
in America. When you see the immigrants 
coming in at Ellis Island their faces are so 
happy and hopeful, seeming to say: “Well, 
here we are; we really succeeded in saving 
and denying ourselves, and we accepted 
your invitation, and we are here, really 
here, in this the land of our dreams! Aren’t 
you glad to see us?” The reception they 
receive rather dazes them, for they thought 
we wanted them and sent for them. Finally 
this wonderment changes to partial under- 
standing of the fact that we don’t want 
them, we want their work. Look carefully 
—won’t you?—at the faces of these for- 
eigners after two or three years’ stay among 
us. You'll find one of two expressions: 
either they are hard and set, grasping and 
saving every penny to go back to their na- 
tive soil, or they are listless and discouraged. 
The dream was only a dream, and in both 
cases it is because America has failed them. 
They came here because they wanted to 
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enter into American life, with its opportu- 
nity for education for their children, for a 
chance in the world for those children; they 
do love their little ones devotedly. Instead 
of that they are given the dirtiest work we 
have to do, the kind our people won't 
do; the worst parts of our cities to live 
in, the places where the lowest ideals 
of American life are before and around 
them; and then we think it is queer that 
they don’t love America and thank us for 
these wonderful opportunities! Of course 
I know there are exceptions to this, but this 
is the truth about the great mass of our 
immigrants. 

The Protestant church has the greatest 
opportunity possible for work among these 
Mediterranean people who come to our 
shores. The pope’s sympathy with Germany 
during the war practically lost Italy to 
Catholicism, and before they have come to 
pride themselves on their atheistic views is 
the time when their minds are open to 
Protestant Christianity. 


JAPANESE COMMUNITIES.* 


Miss Carrie M. Kerschner. 


With the discovery of gold in 1848 San 
Francisco, then known as Buena Yerba, 
earned for itself Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
apt designation, “The Melting Pot of the 
Races.” With its cosmopolitan, unconven- 
tional population of 600,000 souls Steven- 
son’s designation is as apt today as in 
former days. Seventy-five per cent of its 
population is foreign. Of the entire popula- 
tion only twenty per cent is Christian; 
sixteen of. the twenty per cent being Cath- 
olic, four per cent Protestant. 

Into this great melting pot there come, 
among many others, the interesting little 
people from Japan. Short of stature, yel- 
low of skin, bright of eye, eager and keen 
of mind, they too have hearts beating and 
throbbing with the desire and right to live 
here, and souls as white and precious in 
the sight of the Master as yours and mine. 

There has never been a general influx of 
emigrants from Japan such as there has 
been from European countries, but like most 
immigrants they come for economic rea- 
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sons, and to their untiring efforts California 
owes its increase in industrial strength, 
having gained millions of dollars since the 
Japanese came. They are not here as par- 
asites, for they rapidly forge to the front 
in whatever line of trade they engage. This 
is particularly true in farming, for which 
they are by stature and power of endurance 
peculiarly fitted. They are a peaceable and 
law-abiding people; seldom, if ever, are any 
found in our federal prisons. 

If time and space permitted, I should like 
you to visit with me various communities 
in different sections of the United States 
where these people have located; in New 
York, Utah, Washington, and Oregon, in 
California, where the light of the Gospel 
has never been sent because there was no 
one to take it, or where only occasionally 
our traveling evangelist can visit, or where 
Buddhist temples have been established but 
where the people are indifferent even to the 
teachings of Buddha; and then to that one 


-in Livingston, California, where none but 


Christian Japanese reside. But we have 
time only for a glimpse into the community 
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A Class in English, 


in San Francisco, where in a four-block 
square live four thousand Japanese men, 
women, and children. Here the Reformed 
Church in the United States is centrally 
located, and it was my great privilege to 
work for the past five years. I had charge 
not only of the English school but also made 
myself “generally useful” in all phases of 
the church. work, from officiating at the 
pipe organ at a wedding or funeral to teach- 
ing the women how to dress, cook, and wash 
pots and pans. 

From the moment these people land on 
Angel Island, the immigrant station of the 
Pacific Coast, there is abundant opportunity 
to do missionary work among them. Eager 
to learn American ways and ideas, they 
readily adopt American homes, dress, food, 
and manners. The men learn to treat the 
women with much more courtesy than is 
shown them in Japan, and to see a Japanese 
man shopping with his wife, his arms laden 
with parcels, is no uncommon sight, while 
in Japan it is unheard of. 

But Americanization without Christian- 
ization is not enough. As a church we 
have a peculiar responsibility resting upon 
us to teach these Orientals. There is no 
better way to reach them spiritually than 
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by teaching them to take care of themselves 
temporally. With a continental Sabbath 
such as we have in San Francisco it is 
difficult to reach even Europeans, to say 
nothing of Orientals. If, however, we have 
them during the week in institutional work 
it is comparatively easy to draw them on 
the Sabbath. 

Our Reformed Church work may be di- 
vided into three parts: work among chil- 
dren, women, and men. Our greatest hope 
to reach the parents lies in winning the 
children. A kindergarten is conducted 
every school day during eleven months of 
the year. The children also attend our 
Sunday school. Of the two hundred Japa- 
nese children out of 2000 in Christian Sun- 
day schools one hundred are in our school. 
Sewing and music classes and a club are 
conducted for the girls. Because of lack 
of room we have not been able to do much 
for the boys, but with the completion of 
the Community House which we are build- 
ing next to the church a gymnasium will 
help us solve some of the boys’ problems, as 
well as give us adequate facilities to carry 
on all our institutional work during the 
week, leaving the present church building 
open for religious services, lectures, etc. 
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The playground on the west side of the 
church is used to good advantage. Com- 
munity daily vacation Bible schools are con- 
ducted every summer. 

Mother’s meetings, in which various kinds 
of child welfare are taught, are held 
monthly. A gospel message is always given. 
Friendship Clubs have been conducted. A 
year ago a Woman’s Missionary Society 
was organized with sixteen charter mem- 
bers. These women gave a splendid thank- 
offering last year, and six of them sub- 
scribed to the Outlook of Missions, our 
missionary magazine. 

The women and grown girls also attend 
our night school, in which there is an average 
attendance of fifty young men and women 
throughout the year. One month’s vacation 
is all we have, and the students do not even 
want that, although they frequently stay 
away from school for a week or two “to 
rest.” They work in a laundry or store all 
day, attending school for two hours every 
school night. In order that they may ac- 
quire the necessary speaking and reading 
knowledge of our American language as 
rapidly as possible, our school is graded 
from beginners,—and some of them are grey 
haired,—who are learning the A. B. C.’s, to 
those in classes in business English, sixth 
reader, or Lamb’s “Tales from Shake- 
speare.” Grammar, spelling, United States 
history and writing are also taught. Once 
a week a period is given to religious instruc- 
tion and singing. The school motto, “Study 
to shew thyself approved unto God, a work- 
man that needeth not to be ashamed, rightly 
dividing the word of truth,” is typed and 
given to each student, who pastes it in his 
note or text book, learns it, and recites it 
from time to time. All lessons, as well as 
the Bible talks, are translated into Japanese, 
for we employ three Japanese and four 
American teachers. We teach them to sing 


our church songs so that they will feel at . 


home when they attend prayer-meeting or 
church service. Many young men have 
been brought into the school and church 
service through the street meetings held by 
our devoted young Christian men. While 
we have had no phenomenal revivals among 
our student body the leaven of Christ’s love 
bas been slowly but surely working in the 
hearts of these young people through daily , 
ministrations among them, and in my five 
years I had the joy of seeing at least 
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twenty-five of them baptized into church 
fellowship, and without any exception they 
have proved loyal and faithful Christians. 

During the war, when every one was dis- 
playing service flags for their sons and 
daughters who were fighting to make the 
world safe for democracy, we made a ser- 
vice flag of black and orange with red 
stars (our church colors) for the seven 
young men from our Japanese congregation 
who were in college and seminary prepar- 
ing themselves for war against sin and 
Satan. One of these has since taken charge 
of our mission in Los Angeles, for as a 
church we have a constituency on the 
Pacific Coast of five hundred Christians 
who were baptized in Japan. 

Our church building is used for commu- 
nity meetings of various kinds. Registration 
day saw the doors wide open. As an in- 
fluenza hospital it rendered a very beautiful 
service to the community, and for Japanese 
lectures and educational moving pictures 
there is no better place for these people to 
go, for our auditorium seats about seven 
hundred. P 

I should like to’ speak of the “yellow 
menace,” of which some of our yellow 
journalists are constantly warning us; how- 
ever, it remains for Christian America to 
prove to the world whether our Japanese 
brothers will, in the language of Sherwood 
Eddy, become “a yellow menace or a golden 
opportunity.” 

As Christians we have a great respon- 
sibility resting upon us to preach and teach 
to them the gospel of love, and my chal- 
lenge to you in closing is a question of a 
little girl to her mother in whose home I 
was recently entertained. This little girl, 
in her great desire to go to heaven, wanted 
to die young, so that she would be sure to 
get there. Interested in the little children 
of other countries she one day asked: 

“Mother, where do the little heathen chil- 
dren, who have never heard about Jesus, 
go when they die?” 

My dear friends, where do they go? 


Holiness and righteousness are not just 
two words which mean very much the same. 


Either, it is true, if real involves the other. 


There is no real holiness which does not 
issue in righteousness, nor any live or valid 
righteousness of which holiness is not the 
background and spring—E. A. Burroughs. 
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OUR HEAVENLY FATHER.* 
Rev. James I. Vance, D. D. 


Like as a father pitieth his children, so 
the Lord pitieth them that fear Him. 
Psalm 103. 13. 


Last night I tried to speak to you about 
the unknown God. When the unknown 
God becomes known, how does He want to 
be known? And when thus known what 
kind of a person does He want His fol- 
lower to be, and what kind of a career does 
He want him to follow? 

The first question I want to consider to- 
night: When the unknown God becomes 
known, how does He want to be known? 

It would be easy to find texts for such a 


discussion in the New Testament; they are 


abundant there. It is not quite so easy to 
find a text in the Old Testament, and be- 
cause it is a little more difficult to get one 


from that part of the Bible let us go there 


for a verse,—the 103d Psalm and the 13th 
verse: “Like as a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear Him.” 

God is. “The fool hath said in his heart: 
There is no god.” Atheism is the creed of 
fools. The fact of God is the greatest 
fact in the universe. But what does God 
look like? The catechism which I mem- 
orized in my childhood says: “God is a 
spirit, infinite, eternal and unchangeable in 
His being, wisdom, power, holiness, justice, 
goodness and -truth.” That is fine as a 
description, but it is not a portrait. To be 


sure, God said to Moses: “You cannot look 


upon My face, for no man can see My face 
and live.’ Nevertheless man cannot keep 


_ from trying to paint for his faith a portrait 
of the face of God. From the dawn of 


being he has been trying to answer the 


} question, not “Is there a God?” but, “What 
is God like?” 


And the answer that has 
been coming back from all his thinking and 
meditating and living, coming clearer as 
the centuries have rolled on and the race 


has learned by experience, is the portrait 


thrown out in this old psalm: “Like as a 
father pitieth his children.” 

God is a ruler, but He is greater than a 
ruler. He is a judge, but He is wiser than 
a judge. He is a king, but He is mightier 


* Second of a series delivered at the Northfield 
General Conference, August 1920. 


than a king. He is a saint, but He is holier 
than a saint. God is our heavenly father. 
As the darkness dissipates and the morn- 
ing light grows clearer, as the clouds leave 
the sky and the sun shines brightly, as our 
eyes are touched with vision and we see 
past the shadow to the substance, this is 
the face of God that appears: God is a 
father. ? 

The ancient Jews saw it dimly, and said: 
“He shall be the father of the fatherless.” 
The greatest of the Hebrew prophets said: 
“His name shall be called the everlasting 
Father.” But it was not until Jesus came 
that the full length portrait of God as a 
father was unveiled. 

The mission of Jesus was to show us 
that God is our father. When one of His 
disciples said to Him: “Show us the Father, 
and it sufficeth us,” Jesus said: “He that 
hath seen Me hath seen the Father.” Jesus 
was the substance of the Father’s glory, 
and the express image of His person. And 
there on the cross He stretched up His 
hands pierced with the nails to tear off the 
disguises which human fear and human sin 
had woven across the face of God, and as 
we catch sight of God’s face across the 
shoulder of Christ’s cross the Spirit in our 
hearts cries: “Abba, Father!” 

Now there are people who receive this, 
but with reservation. They regard the 
fatherhood of God as a feature of theology 
rather than as a fact of experience. Theol- 
ogy uses facts to feed discussion, experience 
uses facts to sustain life. These people are 
curious to know the size of God’s family, 
whose father is He, how many may claim 
Him. Is He the father of all, or the father 
of a few? Is He the father of good 
people, but the judge of bad people? Is He 
the ruler of the world, but the father of a 
select clan? Is He the king of the pro- 
letariat, but the father of the elect? There 
are people who regard God as an aristocrat, 
and who limit His family to the chosen few. 
These people look upon it as heresy to say 
that God is the father of all men, and they 
brand any man who preaches that doctrine 
as a poor theologian. 

Well, there are people who call a man 
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who handles a saw and a hammer a car- 
penter, and there are people who regard 
bigotry and intolerance as the hall-marks 
of theology. I have heard of an old negro 
woman in the South whose husband had 
died, and she wanted to go into mourning, 
and she was telling her mistress the various 
mourning garments which she desired to 
have. She said: “I want a black hat, and 
a black veil, and a black dress, and black 
gloves, and a black handkerchief.” 

And the mistress said: “Surely, Anna, 
you do not want a black handkerchief.” 

“Yes, ma’am, I does. When I mourns, 
I mourns.” 

And that is the way with these people 
who sacrifice to theology the fatherhood of 
God: when they theologize they theologize. 
But if theology means sacrificing the father- 
hood of God to a dogma I prefer a little 
less theology and a little more religion, I 
prefer a little less discussion and a little 
more experience, I prefer to follow my 
heart rather than my head, for with the 
heart man believeth unto righteousness, and 
the Spirit in our hearts cries: “Abba, 
Father !” 

The Bible does not try to trim down the 
fatherhood of God and make it a phase 
of the deity operating among a small sec- 
tion of humanity. You will search the 
Bible in vain for any statement that in- 
dicates that God has repudiated any of His 
offspring. They may have left Him, but 
He has never left them. They may have 
become alienated from Him, but He has 
never been alienated from them. Jesus 
Christ did not die to reconcile God to us, 
for God has never been estranged; Jesus 
died to reconcile us to God. ‘He did not 
die to make God our father, but to show 
us the way back to the Father’s house. 

Now do not be scared! I am not a 
heretic. I know I am skating on thin ice, 
but if you will be patient I think we will 
get across safely. 

God is the father of all men. He is your 
father, and He is my father. If you do not 
see it it is not because God has turned 
His back on you; it is because you have 
turned your back on Him. 

Let us tonight think of God as our father. 
Let this old psalm sing heaven into our 
weary hearts. Are you tired, are you worn 
with work? Have you been shallowed out 


‘sin had destroyed. 
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by the world? Are you perplexed and wor- 
ried? Listen to the psalm: “Like as a 
father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear Him.” And let us 
think of the fatherhood of God not as a 
dogma with which to bolster up a system, 
but as the manna of heaven to our hungry 
souls. 


MEANING oF FATHERHOOD. 


Fatherhood means five things. 

First, it means kinship. There is some- 
thing in a man’s soul that cries out for 
God. Nobody who is godless can be happy. 
There is a loneliness, an incompleteness, a 
homesickness until we find our Father. Man 
is hopelessly religious. 

One night not long ago I went into a 
Child’s restaurant to get a bite to eat, and 
just across the table from me sat a man 
with lines of culture in his face but ev- 
idencing the fact that he had been up against 
a hard world. He looked like a clubman 
who was just a bit down and out and who 
had come to a cheap restaurant rather than 
to the club for his meal. He saw I was a 
preacher, and we discussed various topics. 
But as I was leaving he said this to me: 

“Dominie, no man can get away from 
God.” 

It is true. No matter how far he may 
wander into the far country there will come 


an hour when sin sickens him, and standing - 


up from his folly he will start in his rags 


to the land of his loves and his dreams 


with the old cry on his lips: “I will arise 
and go to my Father.” 


It is this awakening and return which 
Jesus came to accomplish. Jesus recovers 


for us what we had lost by sin. 
Spirit recreates in us or creates in us what 
In Jesus we become 
partakers of the divine nature. We shall 
be satisfied when—never until—we awake 
in His likeness. Jesus is the Good Shepherd 
going out after the lost sheep, and search- 
ing until He finds it, and then bringing 
it back to place the lost sheep in the 
Father’s arms. Christ did not create God’s 
arms; God’s arms were there all the time. 
Jesus did not die to make God love us; 


His Holy 


He died because God loves us, He died to 


make us love God. He hung on the cross 
in order to show us that the God who sits 
on the throne is not a force god, but our 
kind and loving heavenly Father, and that 
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Our Heavenly Father. 


this homesickness is in our hearts because 
we are His offspring. 


Then again, fatherhood means respon- 
sibility. A man who becomes the head of 
a family assumes a certain kind of respon- 
sibility. He takes on obligations which he 
cannot ignore. He is bound by all the ties 
that can bind to do all that he can for the 
happiness and welfare of those of whose 
existence he is the author. Can God escape 
as father a similar responsibility? The 
very fact that God is our father loads Him 
with a certain kind of obligation. The very 
fact that we are His offspring binds Him 
to do ail that a God can do for the happi- 
ness and welfare of His creatures. 

We are in the habit of saying that salva- 
tion is of grace, and so it is. It cannot 
be merited, it cannot be deserved. No man 
can earn salvation. And yet because God 
is the author of our being He is under a 
certain kind of obligation to His creatures. 

We say that Calvary was a necessity, and 
so it was. It was a necessity because of 
man’s need, but it was also a necessity be- 
cause of man’s character; and if God had 


' done less than all God could do for the 


relief and redemption of His people, then 
God would lose His character. There is 
not the slightest evidence in the Bible that 
God has ever cared to shirk this respon- 
sibility. Calvary was not an afterthought 
with Him. Calvary has always been in the 
divine mind, for the Lamb was slain from 
the foundation of the world. 


In the third place, fatherhood means 
solicitude. 

Fatherhood with God is vastly more than 
an obligation, it is a passion. A man who 
supports his family only because the law 
or public opinion demands it is a poor 
father; and if God provided a Saviour for 
us only to save His reputation He would 
be a poor kind of a god. God’s heart is 
in Calvary. 

Now solicitude means concern. God is 
planning for us, He is planning for His 
children. He has always been planning for 
His children. This plan covers everything. 
It covers the minutest details of our lives. 
The Bible word for this plan is “predestina- 
tion.” Predestination is God’s plan for His 
children, and predestination fronts toward 
redemption, and issues in godlikeness, the 
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Bible word for which is “glory.” “For 
whom He did predestinate them He also 
called, and whom He called them He also 
justified, and whom He justified them He 
also glorified.” It hath pleased God through 
Christ to bring many sons to glory. Glory 
is the goal, and God is working out a plan 
for our glory, because He is more than a 
judge,—He is our father. 

Solicitude means not only concern, it 
means care. God is caring for us, and that 
care extends to the minutest details of 
life. And because He is caring for us as 
a father He knows us, He singles us out 
of the crowd, He knows us as individuals. 
He is the God of the mighty world, of 
the vast universe. He is the God of the 
Milky Way, where the stars are massed so 
closely together that as they march across 
the sky at night we catch only the gleam 
of their silver helmets. But Ile is more 
than that. He is-the God of the little as 
well as the big, of the microscopic as well 
as of the telescopic world. He is the God 
who mends the broken wing of a bird and 
the bruised leaf of a flower, and who cares 
for His child. 

Not only so, but solicitude means love. 
“Behold, what manner of love the Father 
hath bestowed upon us!” As Sidney Lanier 
said: 

“God is love, 

And could we love as God loves, 

We should be as He is.” 


God loves us whether we are good or 
bad. If I can get this one thought securely 
lodged in your thinking tonight I shall not 
have spoken in vain. God does not change 
His attitude toward us because of sin; sin 
changes our attitude toward God. We think 
God has changed because sin makes us 
afraid, but God is changeless,—He must be, 
because He is God. His attitude toward 
human life is always the attitude of a 
father. We fail to see it because sin has 
taken us away from Him. God’s love is 
changeless. It is higher than all heights, 
and deeper than all depths, and wider than 
all measurement. “For I am _ persuaded 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things pres- 
ent, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor creation, shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 
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The fourth thing in fatherhood is dis- 
cipline. 

The hardest thing for a father to do is 
to punish his child, and yet punishment is 
absolutely essential when duty is dishon- 
ored and law is violated. When the child 
suffers the parent suffers too, and the parent 
suffers far more than the child. Who is he 
that is a parent but knows something about 
vicarious suffering? 

I know a mother whose son had violated 
the law and was sentenced to six months 
in the county jail. The boy did not seem 
to mind the disgrace, but the mother was 
broken hearted. Why? She had not com- 
mitted the crime, she was a good, pure 
woman, but she was suffering for her child. 

I heard of a mother who had two boys, 
one of them a splendid, healthy, lusty fel- 
low, and the other a deformed cripple with 
a lame little body from,his birth. Strange 
fo say, the healthy, rosy-cheeked, lusty lad 
died, and when someone came and tried 
fo comioct the mother she blunderingly 
said to her: 

“What a pity that God-did not take the 
little crippled boy if one had to go!” 

With the furious resentment of aroused 
love the mother turned on her, and said: 

“Oh, if God had taken from me my little 
crippled boy it would have killed me!” 

That is the victorious character of paren- 
tal love; and God is our father, and His 
love is like that. 

Suffering is of two kinds: 
and disciplinary. So far as the punitive 
side of suffering is concerned God has 
faken that over on Himself; that is what 
He did on the cross. There in the person 
of Jesus He suffered the penalty for our 
sin. He, as we are in the habit of saying, 
paid the price. 

A man said to me the other day: “I can- 
not follow you in that statement. I do not 
understand how Christ could pay any price 


for me when the thing itself had never been . 


committed ; how a man who lived two thou- 
sand years ago could pay a price for what 
I do now.” He could not follow me, not 
éven in the atonement. 

I am enjoying freedom here tonight as I 
stand on this platform in Northfield preach- 
ing the gospel and expounding the Scripture 
as freely as I can. There is nothing that 
hinders me. But it was not always thus. 


it is punitive . 
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There was a time when ministers of my 
church were not allowed to do this in this 
land and in other lands. Who paid the price 
for this kind of freedom? Somebody paid 
it, and paid it long years ago, without ever 


knowing that a Presbyterian preacher of 


my name would be standing on this plat- 
form preaching. 

God has taken the punitive side of suf- 
fering over on Himself, and it is there for 
all who elect Jesus as their Saviour. For 


all who will have it the punitive side of 


suffering has been eliminated from life by 
Calvary’s cross. The disciplinary side of 
suffering remains, and we must experience 
it because it is God’s method of developing 
in human life godlike character. 

Christ said to Paul: “I have called thee 
to suffer.” He did not mean: “I have 


called you to be punished, I have called. 


you to a penalty,” but “I have called you. 
to companionship, I have called you to com~. 
radeship with Myself.” 


Not long ago I was visiting a woman of. 


my congregation whose only child, a fine | 


d 


young boy, had died a few weeks before 


of the influenza. 


It had swept away in. 


one blow about all that she had to live for : 


She almost lost her reason as the result of 


it. I was trying to comfort her, and in the 


course of the conversation she said to me: 


“Do you think God took away my little: 


boy to punish me?” 

“No,” I said; 
heavenly Father. 
like that. 


“do not think that of your: 
He would not do a thing) 
You would not do it as a mother ’ 


| 


to a child, and you are God’s child; God) 


would not treat His child that way. But} 
this is what He wants of you: He wants; 


you in your suffering to-shoulder up close 
to His side and let Him get His arm around 
you and make you stronger as the result 


of this sacrament of sorrow, make you able} 


to sympathize with others, and give you 
a sweeter and finer insight into His own 
love.” That is what suffering means. 


“We are passing through the furnace: 
Life is not as idle ore, 

But iron dug from central gloom, 

And heated hot in burning fears, 
And dipped in baths of hissing tears, 
And battered with the stroke of doom 
For shape and use.’ 


Then, in the fifth 
means yearning. 
The parable of the prodigal son is a 


place, fatherhood 
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The Gospel of God. 


story of the heart of God. 
of a bad boy, to be sure, but it is that only 
incidentally. It is primarily the story of 


_ the heart of God. 


Here was a father who had a son that 
wanted his part of the property, and he 
goes to his father and makes the request, 
and the father lets him have his part of 
the estate; and he goes off to spend it, to 
spend it as it turned out in a riot of wild 
and wayward dissipation. 

Now why should the father bother ‘him- 
self about that boy? He has given him his 
part of the estate, he has given him a chance 
to start out in life. Why should he sit 
there eating his heart out because of the 
folly and misdeeds of his absent son? Ah, 
he is a father,—that is the reason! He 
cannot forget, and so the old man sits in 
the door of his home yearning and anxious, 
wondering where his absent boy is, praying 
and longing for his return, until at last 
love’s vigil is rewarded. 

God has provided salvation for us. He 
has done all that God can do to redeem a 
lost race. He has gone as far as the Al- 
mighty Himself can go. He has provided 
a Saviour who can save unto the uttermost. 
He has discharged His obligation. Why 
should He worry any longer about it? 
Why should God be anxious and concerned? 
Well, if He were only a god He might stop, 
but He is a father, and so He sits in the 
door of His heaven, yearning, anxious and 
longing for the time when His wayward 
‘This is God. 
This is the way God wants to be known. 
How can we keep away from a God like 
this? 

There is an old story of a father whose 
son was left wounded or dying or dead, he 


It is the story: 
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did not know which, on the battlefield one 
night. When the old man came to camp 
and learned about it, he went out into the 
darkness, not able to carry a light because 
of the peril involved, but crying with his 
heart on his lips as he walked amid the 
wounded and dead bodies on the field, cry- 
ing the name of his boy: “John Thomas, 
your father wants you! Your father wants 
you!” Soon a groan brought him to the 
boy’s side, and directly the old man was 
staggering back in the darkness with the 
broken and wounded body of his boy. So 
it seems to me our heavenly Father goes 
through this world, through the slain and 
the wounded of earth, crying the heart cry 
of God, telling us that our Father wants 
us. “Like as a father pitieth his children.” 

Are you too proud for God to pity you? 
Are you ashamed to have God come down 
and pity you, to have Him come down and 
put His arm around you and say: “I am 
sorry for you; let Me help you; let Me 
share the load with you; let Me get My 
shoulder under your burden; let Me help 
you along the road”? “Like as a father 
pitieth his children,” let Him pity you, let 
your: heavenly Father pity you! 


Jesus came to give us the greatest discov- 
ery that a man can make: that God is his 
father. When one has made that discovery 
he is saved. And when we have discovered 
that God is our father it is not a difficult 
thing for us to make that other discovery, 
that man is our brother. And when we have 
those two visiois, when we see that God 
is our father and that our fellow-men are 
our brothers, and when we translate that 
twofold vision into reality, the kingdom is 
at hand. 


THE PROPOSAL OF JESUS.* 


| 


THE GOSPEL OF GOD. 


Rev. John A. Hutton, D. D. 


Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the 
gospel of God. Mark. 1.14 (R. V.). 

So'far we have been engaged in clearing 
our minds of certain prejudices. A prej- 
udice is an attitude of mind which once 


“upon a time we assumed for reasons which 


* Delivered at the Northfield General Confer- 
ence, August 1920. 


at the moment we supposed to be sufficient, 
and later we have been too indolent or too 
obstinate or too vain to find out whether 
this attitude of ours is still sound and hon- 
orable and the best now that we are older 
and know more,—more about ourselves, and 
more about the thing in question, and more 
about life. 

One prejudice with which we felt it nec- 
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essary to deal is the idea that our religion 
has nothing to do with public questions, 
with politics and social solutions. Of course 
it is admitted even by those who hold this 
view that indirectly and as a consequence 
religion cannot but influence secular affairs, 
but these hold that this is a by-product, 
and not the true aim. To this we made the 
reply that on the contrary the religion of 
the Bible, culminating in the public ministry 
and message of Jesus, insists upon taking 
to do’ with what we call social and public 
questions. 

If Christianity, even from a very early 
time, almost from the beginning (though 
quite clearly not at the very beginning), 
found itself compelled to deal with individ- 
uals, with people one by one, such,a fact 
must not be allowed to distort the true 
and complete intention of Christianity, 
which is not first and not merely to save 
individuals here and there, but to found 
a kingdom of God, a new world order. 

It is our neglect of this precaution which 
has laid the Christian religion open to 
the charge made sometimes mischievously, 
sometimes passionately and honestly, that it 
is a self-regarding system, concerned ex- 
clusively with bringing comfort or light 
to individual souls; that it is apt to become 
selfish and other-worldly, as though one 
should say: “Thank God, I’m all right!” 
But a human being who can be quite happy 
because of his own personal feelings and 
securities while there are unhappy people 
round about him, he meanwhile doing noth- 
ing to bear or to remove the. unevenness 
in human lots, is not a Christian after the 
pattern of the New Testament. 

I do not think that this kind of thing 
is so very common. Where it exists it is 
for want of thinking. Want of thinking 
is of course no justification, and it was our 
Lord Himself who said that at the bar of 
judgment the profound test which would 
be applied would be to answer not why we 
had done certain things but why we had 
not done certain things. It is a fair chal- 
lenge to make that at this present moment 
the real work of the world, the protesting, 
appealing, recalling work of the world, is 
being done in the name of Christ. 

Let us take Saint Mark, which is our 
most primitive account of the life and work 
of Jesus. 
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WHERE JESUS BEGAN. 


‘Observe how Saint Mark introduces 
Jesus. What is the fresh and individual 
thing that Saint Mark has to say about 
Jesus? What, in short, is the first word 
of description which we have in history of 
this One whose person and experience have, 
as a matter of fact, become the basis of 
the public and the private conscience of 
the western world? “After that John was 
delivered up, Jesus came into Galilee, 
preaching the gospel of God.” 

The gospel of God: that is a very re- 
markable phrase. The Authorized Version 
translates it, “the gospel of the kingdom of 
God.” The Revised Version, with strict- 
ness and accuracy, puts it that “Jesus came 
into Galilee, preaching the gospel of God.” 
I repeat, it is a startling phrase, so fresh 
and unusual that we may be sure it was 
the only proper and inevitable word for the 
thing that had to be described. The basis 
of the teaching of Jesus, and of that very 
teaching which later was to lead Him to 
the cross, and which still later through the 
interpretation given it by the cross was to 
become the moral light and conscience of 
the world, was—the fact of God. 

At this point I can imagine some one 
saying to himself: “Ah, once more we are 
going to be sidetracked! We are in for 
theology, but it was not theology that we 
were promised. We hoped to learn some- 
thing about the relation of Jesus to the 
public questions of His time, and now we 
must listen to some tedious and abstract 
matters that have no practical bearing upon 
our actual life.” 

But it is surely fair to begin where Jesus 
began; and Jesus began with God. 

Now that is laying the axe to the root 
of the tree. That and that only is, I hold, 
getting to business. Far from being unreal 
and unpractical, that is the most concrete 
and decisive thing in the world. What are 
we, beneath the surface, fundamentally, at 
last? The moment you sit down and try 
to help on things you are embarrassed and 
in confusion until you have some idea as 
to what everything means to you, or is go- 
ing to be made to mean to you. You must 
begin with some theology, or with some no- 
theology. For it is life and death which 
compel us to think, and think until we find 
some meaning which enables us to deal with 
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the one and to look the other in the face. 
Jesus began with God, and that, I repeat, 
is the most practical thing in the world. 
For how can we set out unless we know 
where we are going? And how can we 
begin to build unless we have an idea and 
a plan? How, in fact, can we begin to 
build until we have somehow in our minds 
the whole completed edifice? For to build 
is not simply to put one stone upon another 
anyhow. To build is to put one stone upon 
another and alongside a third, and so on, 
but all in harmony with and subordinate to 
a controlling plan and a remote completed 
purpose. It may very well be that some 
humble builder has not with his own eyes 
seen the very plan. It may be that he, poor 
man, could not understand such a com- 
plicated affair even if it were put into his 
hands. But the humblest builder knows 
that there is a plan somewhere, that some- 
body has thought out the whole thing, and 
that unless the world has gone crazy he is 
not being asked to move blocks of stone 
‘or brick or wood for the sake of giving 
them a change of air; that on the contrary 
_ the little thing which he is being asked to 
do is related to the little thing which his 
fellow-laborer is doing, and that to other 
laborers in ever-widening circles, until 
something which shall unite and consum- 
mate all those individual tasks shall have 
been enacted in this world. 

In the early days of the war there was 
~ a stage when the output of the men in our 
shipyards was greatly reduced. The ex- 
planation was given that men became dis- 
heartened to see their work torn up and 
scrapped in order to carry out some new 
plan such as actual experience had shown 
to be necessary. I am not blaming anybody, 
but I can well believe that some such result 
would follow, for it would seem to the 

workmen that they were working for noth- 
ing; and in obedience to no considered 
plan. 

When we look firmly into the processes 
of our own minds we perceive that there 
is a sense in which we have an idea of 
everything before we begin anything. Our 
idea or doctrine of everything may turn out 
to have been wrong or unsound, but it was 
not so obviously wrong or unsound as to 
make what we set out to do seem at the 
moment ridiculous. Before we set out we 
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knew where we were going. Perhaps we 
knew at the same time that we ought not 
to be going where we were going: that is. 
another matter. My point at the moment is 
that there is a sense in which we have al- 
ready come to a conclusion about our whole 
venture before we launch out upon it. In 
this life of ours we are not out merely for 
a walk, we are on a journey; and a journey 
implies already a destination, and, please 
God, a welcome at the end! 

Much of the sorrow and confusion of 
the world in these days springs from the 
neglect of this piece of wisdom, or from 
the repudiation of it. We are too proud to 
accept heartily a predestined purpose. We 
want to think that we are having our way, 
and that what we are doing is our own. 
We say things shall be as we intend, whereas: 
the fact is things shall be, in the long run, 
as God will. But we need not be surprised 
at the present confusion when what we per- 
ceive is that men, classes, nations, have not 
stated their final purpose and ambition. 
They have not stated what in the long 
run it is that they are after. For what you 
think of the entire business must affect all 
the intermediate steps. 

Of course, at this point some one might 
intervene and say: “Stop there; is not that 
unfair?” and might proceed: “I am one of 
those who have what is called religious. 
doubts. I should like to believe more than 
I do. Meanwhile I see something in this 
world, something in human conditions 
which is wrong, unjust, cruel. Surely you 
do not mean to suggest that I should do 
nothing with regard to those things before 
my eyes which I feel to be wrong and un- 
just and cruel, until I have thought my way 
to some solution of the ultimate meaning of 
life?” 

To which I reply: “My dear friend, (for 
any man who is in honest difficulty about 
life I welcome as a friend, if he will allow 
me), I mean nothing of the kind. On the 
contrary, you admirably illustrate what I 
am after, and the point which you have 
raised may help me to make myself quite 
clear. You ask me whether you are to 
stand idle, suppressing the best feelings of 
your heart and conscience, face to face 
with things that are wrong, unjust, cruel, 
and to remain idle and silent until you see 
your way clearly as to the nature and exist-- 
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ence of God? I say, no! Go on, and at 
once, to deal with those things which seem 
to you wrong and unjust and cruel, for the 
fact is you already have satisfied my con- 
ditions. Why do you call anything wrong, 
unjust, and cruel? Is it not because such 
a thing comes into conflict with an idea of 
what life is, (of what God means life to 
be, if you will allow me to express myself 
in my own way,) an idea which is already 
in your mind? You illustrate precisely what 
I mean when I say that no sane man sets 
out until he knows where he is going, or 
begins to build except to a plan. You 
know what it is you are making for; you 
are making for a world which shall not 
harbor or defend things that affront the 
conscience of mankind, or affront the con- 
science of good men. You have seen the 
plan, and in setting yourself against the 
wrong, unjust, and cruel things you are 
working for the sake of something which 
you see by faith and as the great thing for 
which we were created, namely, a system 
of human arrangements from which what 
is wrong, unjust, and cruel, shall have been 
driven or shall flee in shame. 

“In short, we are agreed, and.all that 
remains is for you and me to go on with 
our thinking; for me, as representing the 
Christian tradition, to remind myself that 
I am using vain words if I talk about be- 
lieving in God while at the same time I 
do not try to bring into existence a world 
which shall seem more like God’s world; 
and for you, as representing serious people 
in general, to go on and on from merely 
protesting against wrong things to the in- 
voking of right things, to go on and on 
until it comes home to you, as it will, that 
the thing which you were really after all 
the time is the thing which Christians have 
always been meaning if they were worthy 
of their name, the thing certainly which 
Christ meant, the thing you were after in 
protesting against wrong, unjust, and cruel 
things,—the bringing in of that kingdom of 
God which was Christ’s very program.” 

I am sure that it was this, the necessity 
for making clear to ourselves what it is 
we are after in all our plans and policies 
and protests and prayers, what it is we are 
after in our discontents and revolutions and 
legislations,—I am sure it was this that was 
in our Lord’s mind in that simple story of 
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His about building upon a foundation of 
rock and building on shifting sand. If you 
want to build something which shall endure 
you must build it fair and square upon 
something which has endured, upon some- 
thing which is not affected by the weather 
or by the winds of changing human thought. 

And so He began at the beginning, which 
is also the end: He began with God. And 
once again I say, far from this being re- 
mote, ethereal, unreal, vague, useless, it was 
and it is the only genuinely practical way. 


Do You BELievE IN Gop? 


For I cannot imagine a more disturbing 
and incisive issue than the issue which you 
force to a point in men’s minds when you 
speak about God. Of course, I know that 
in our day, as in Saint Paul’s day, there 
are gods many, and lords many. But still 
in our day, as in his day, we might go on 
to say that for us there is one God, and that 
one God is He whom Jesus Christ called 
God and Father. We must begin some- 
where. We begin there, and beginning there 
I cannot conceive a question which will 
so swiftly penetrate men’s words and im- 
mediate policies, and reveal or expose the 
true intention of their spirits, as will this 
question: Do you believe in God? 

I-am not using the language of the 
schools just now. I am meaning something 
as plain as human speech can be. ‘Do you 
believe in God in this sense? Do you be- 
lieve in those attributes and qualities which 
Jesus declared to be the attributes and 
qualities of God? Do you believe in God 
as I might ask, Do you believe in goodness, 
in kindness, in truthfulness, in personal 
honor? Do you believe in these things, 
and to that extent in Him in whom, accord- 
ing to’ the theory of faith and according 
to the explicit word of Christ, all these 
things reside as in their natural home? 
And do you believe in these things, these 
things of God, these things belonging’ to 
God, in this further sense, which is inev- 
itable if you are honest, that you desire 
these very things to come into their king- 
dom here in this world? 

That, I say, is the question; in the long 
run it will decide and resolve everything. 
Let men come to terms there, and they will 
see their way through the darkest forest. 
Wherever a prejudice, or an interest, or a 
passion is admitted to be in conflict with 
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any one of those radiant attributes of God, 
that prejudice or interest or passion must 
be pruned off. 

Such pruning will lead to the shedding 
of blood. But there again our Christianity 
will help us, for it prepares us for the other- 
wise dark saying that without shedding of 
blood no good thing can ever be established 
on this earth. There are, however, two 


ways in which blood may be shed as the 


condition of human progress. It may be 


- shed in anger, from wounds dealt bitterly 


by the hands of men, or it may be given 
freely, as Christ gave His blood, in victory 
over every contrary spirit. 

One day in Manchester, in the depth and 
utmost stress of the war, a soldier who had 
lost an arm was standing with a friend of 


mine, when some one joined them. 


“Well, old man,” said the newcomer, 
“this war has taken it out of you. I see 
you have lost an arm.” __ 

“Oh, no,” replied the fine fellow, “Oh, 
no; I gave it!” 

And why did he give it? Or how was 
it that he felt that his arm had not been 
torn from him by an enemy shell, but had 


been given by him freely, as a man might 


put an offering on the communion table? 
He gave it, and he felt he had given it, 
because his action or his suffering was in 
harmony with that very life of God which 
leapt into light and into the familiar knowl- 
edge of men in the life and passion of 
Jesus. He could say that he had given 


his arm, and that it had not been taken from 


him, precisely as Jesus could say and did 
say: “No man taketh My life from Me. 
I have power to take it up, and I have 
power to lay it down.” 

And why could both Christ and that 


“humble and happy servant of His say such 


a thing? They could say it because they 
believed, both of them, that by their deed 
they were helping to make possible and no 


longer incredible, first a group of human 
' beings, then a larger group, and a still 


larger, and finally an entire world and fed- 
eration of mankind, in which such heroic 
love would be no longer an astonishing 
incident but the chosen and accepted be- 


havior of the race. 


“Jesus came .. . 
of God.” 
I hope I have not failed to make clear 
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what so far I have wished to establish in 
our minds. The first word of Jesus on 
the human affairs of His time was to de- 
clare the reality and necessity of Gop. 
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Perhaps it is only now, and after we have 
seen what we have seen, that we are able to 
understand how absolutely and’ finally right 
our Lord was there. There are hundreds of 
things on which, it may be, we all differ; 
there is one thing on which today serious 
men are agreed. That one thing is this, 
though there are various ways of putting it: 
until people in their conflicts and controver- 
sies have some common platform discussion 
can never move towards unanimity and 
friendliness. I do not and ought not to 
mind conceding my prejudice if I am a 
Christian and if you can show me that my 
prejudice is against God as Jesus revealed 
God. 

We see too that there is something wild 
in man until it is brought under control; 
that until there is established in the general 
life of man a kind of court of honor, ex- 
ternal covenants and contracts will chafe 
men, and they will be rid of them. For 
without faith in God life urges us in various 
ways on to bitterness. 

And once again, and to conclude this line 
of thought: until we sce life all within 
some fine and beautiful purpose, such as is 
secured by faith in God, we are at the best 
but struggling in the dark. We cannot go 
together because we are going different 
ways, or we don’t know where we are going, 
or we even wonder whether it is worth 
while going anywhere. 

For myself I see no way of refreshing 
this world with energy, and of guiding its 
invincible natural vitality, except by moving 
forward; for surely it is wrong to speak 
of a return to faith, as though faith were 
something less energetic and adventurous 
than the range of mind to which man has 
already attained, as though in his acts of 
faith a man were shrinking from the facts 
of life; by moving forward to some all- 
embracing vision of our life and fortunes, 
which with a new understanding and pas- 
sion we shall hail as God, before whom 
we shall all agree that our personal pur- 
poses and our public policies shall stand 
or fall. 

(To be continued.) 


THE COMPANIONS OF SAINT PAUL.* 
Vil, TIDUS: 
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Titus, my true child after a common 
faith, Titus f. 4. 

The extraordinary thing about Titus is 
that he is not mentioned in the book of 
the Acts at all. All we know about him we 
gather from scattered references to him in 
Paul’s epistles to the Galatians and Corin- 
thians, and in his second letter to Timothy, 
and from the letter addressed to Titus him- 

- self, which without entering upon any 
critical discussion I am going to assume is 
a genuine Pauline writing. 

Nowhere is there any attempt to give 
us a picture of Titus. Sometimes the men- 
tion of a man’s name is followed by a 
sentence of characterization, as, e.g., where 
Barnabas is described as “a good man and 
full of the Holy Ghost and of faith,’ and 
where Epaphroditus is described as “my 
brother and fellow-worker and fellow- 
soldier, and your messenger and minister 
to my need.” Sentences like these are like 


vignettes, and set the man living and breath- ~ 


ing before us. But there are no such char- 
acterizations of Titus. The scattered ref- 
erences to him describe his activities rather 
than his character. 

Dr. Horton in his introduction to the 
Epistle to Titus comes to the conclusion 
that it is vain to speculate as to the manner 
of man Titus was. “He lives in history,” 
he says, “because of his relations with the 
world’s greatest human teacher.” I don’t 
think things are quite as bad as Dr. Horton 
makes out, as I shall try to show you. But 
even if “he lives in history” simply because 
of his relationship to Saint Paul, ‘that in 
itself would prove him to be a great and 
good man. 


Pauw’s FRIEND. 


There are some friendships that are 
equivalent to a title of nobility. Wasn’t 
there an English nobleman who desired to 
have this sentence written on his tombstone: 
“He was Sir Philip Sydney’s friend”? That 
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friendship with Sydney, the fair flower -of | 
chivalry, the perfect pattern of courtesy,. 
the high model of all that was fine and! 
noble, was a greater distinction in his eyes: 
than title and rank. The rank is but the: 
stamp, it is no revelation of character, but| 
that Philip Sydney should have made him} 
his friend argued a certain nobility of soul,. 
and marked him out as belonging to the: 
aristocracy of the truly good. 

The apostle John was a man of great! 
gift and spiritual genius, as the gospel and! 
epistles that bear his name plainly testify. 
But if John had never written a line TI 
should yet know that he was one of the: 
greatest of the saints, a man of pure and} 
holy soul, from this one fact that he ies 
spoken of as “the disciple whom Jesus: 
loved.” The fact that he was Jesus’ chosen 
and most intimate friend is John’s patent 
of nobility. It puts the unmistakable stampe 
of saintliness upon him. And the reason 
for this is that friendship presumes a cer— 
tain affinity. There may be superficial dii-. 
ferences between friends,—differences o§ 
temperament and point of view,—but im 
the deep and vital things there must be 
sympathy and agreement. Two cannot walld 
together unless they are agreed. There carx 
be no friendship between a good man anc 
a bad man. By a kind of spiritual gravite-. 
tion we always attach ourselves to our owiit 
spiritual kith and kin. If John was the 
disciple whom Jesus loved, it was because 
in the deepest things John and Jesus were: 
at one, because John belonged to Jesus’ 
spiritual kindred. And what nobler thing; 
could be said about anyone than that? 

And so the mere fact that Titus was ona 
of Paul’s friends, that Paul can speak of 
him as he does in my text ag his “true 
child,” is evidence enough of Titus’ great 
ness and goodness. A man is known by, 
the company he keeps, we say. Titus’ char 
acter then may be known from this on 
fact,—he was the apostle’s dear and hon 
ored friend. | 

But really we know more about Titua 


than Dr. Horton’s sentence would seem te 
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suggest. Let me gather together into a few 
sentences the facts that are told us about 
him. 

The first thing we know about him is that 
-he was a Gentile. His birthplace is quite 
unknown, though legend has suggested both 
‘Crete and Corinth. He first appears on 
the page of history when he accompanied 
5 Paul and Barnabas as they journeyed from 
_ Antioch to Jerusalem to meet the church 
there and to have the relationship of Gen- 
tile Christians to the Jewish law definitely 
’ and finally settled. It would scarcely be 
safe from this to argue that he was a mem- 
ber of the church at Antioch, though I like 
to think that he was one of those who 
turned to the Lord when those humble men 
who were scattered abroad in the persecu- 
‘tion that arose upon Stephen began to 
- preach Jesus in that famous but dissolute 
Syrian city. One thing, however, is quite 
plain, and that is that he had become a 
helper and companion of the apostle’s be- 
fore Timothy had been added to the com- 
pany,—which fact also lends probability to 
the traditional account that he was an older 
man than Timothy. 

Titus’ first appearance therefore is in 
connection with that tremendous contro- 
versy about the rights of Gentile Christians 
which almost rent and tore the early church. 


TITUS AS A SYMBOL OF THE GENTILE CLAIM. 


Christianity did not at first-come out as 
anew religion. The first Christians were 
Jews, and continued to observe the Jewish 
law. Amongst the Jerusalem Christians 
there was no idea that Christianity had 
come to supersede and abolish Judaism. 
Their conception of Christianity was that 
it was Judaism with faith in Jesus as the 
~ Messiah tacked on. They still believed that 
the Jews were God’s people, and that cir- 
cumcision was the sign that a man was in 
covenant with Him. If the ideas of these 
men had prevailed Christianity would have 
been strangled at its birth. They did not 
prevail, but a tremendous battle had to be 
fought before it was recognized that Chris- 
_tianity was a universal religion, and that 
all men of every race and nation had equal 


rights in Christ’s kingdom. 


ty The question was first raised by the bap- 
__tizing of the centurion Cornelius. But ap- 
parently the Jerusalem Christians, after 
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hearing Peter’s account, agreed to treat 
that as a special case,—the exception that 
proves the rule. But the preaching at 
Antioch, and then the first mission- 
ary tour of Barnabas and Paul, in the 
course of which they preached freely 
to the Gentiles, raised the whole question 
of the position of Gentiles in the church 
as one of principle, and made ‘it acute. 
For the Gentiles had received the word 
with joy, and were taking the kingdom by 
force. Hundreds, perhaps thousands of 
them, had received Christ. Now what was 
their position? Were they full and com- 
plete Christians, or were they not? Were 
they members of the true church and in 
covenant with God, or was it necessary 
(as the Jerusalem Jews maintained,) that 
they should be circumcised in order to be 
saved? .That was the question to be settled. 
It was a critical and vital question. The 
very nature of Christianity was at stake. 
Really the point at issue was this: was a 
man saved by faith in Christ, or was some 
external rite an essential to salvation? 

It was to settle that dispute that Paul 
and Barnabas went up to Jerusalem. They 
took Titus with them, and it was over Titus’ 
body, so to speak, that the battle raged, 
for Titus was himself an uncircumcised 
Gentile. So he became a sort of symbol of 
the Gentile world. The whole controversy 
came to a point in him. The Judaizers 
in full cry clamored for his circumcision. 
Paul was equally resolute in refusing 
it. “Not even Titus, Greek though he 
was, was coinpelled to be circumcised. 
There were traitors or false brothers 
who had crept in-to spy out the free- 
dom we enjoy in Christ Jesus, but we 
refused to yield for a single instant to their 
claims.” Just exactly as John Wilkes, re- 
turned again and again to Parliament by 
the county of Middlesex, became a sort 
of symbol in the fight for the right of con- 
stituencies to return to Parliament the men 
of their own choice, so exactly Titus be- 
came a sort of symbol in the great fight 
for the equal rights of Gentiles in the Chris- 
tian church. 

And that was no superfluous or unnec- 
essary fight. It was no fight for trifles. It 
was a fight for absolute essentials, for the 
universality and spirituality of the Christian 
faith. For aback of this controversy about 
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the necessity of circumcision, and involved 
in it, lay this question: Does conversion 
make a man a Christian? Is a man a Chris- 
tian when he puts his faith in Christ? Is a 
man a saved man when his whole life is 
surrendered to Christ? Or is something else 
still needed before he can be saved? It 
was for the sufficiency of faith in Christ 
that ‘Paul was contending when he flatly 
refused to allow Titus to be circumcised. 
There was‘no need of any sign in the flesh 
in order to save a man. Christ alone was 
necessary to salvation. Through faith in 
Him men entered the kingdom of God. To 
suggest that some rite was necessary for 
a man’s salvation was to suggest that Christ 
had not done all that was necessary, and 
to make His cross of none effect. 

“This man,” he said of Titus, “is already 
a saved man. He has put his faith in 
Christ, and Christ has baptized him with 
the Holy Spirit.” ; 

It seems an ancient controversy this, but 
really it is not ancient at all, for still men 
say that unless certain rites are performed, 
and unless certain ecclesiastical connections 
are established, men cannot be saved. It 
is just the modern counterpart of the 
Judaistic contention. It is an attempt to 
bring us into bondage to externalism. It 
is an attack on the equal rights of all who 
are in Christ. It is a denial of the free- 
dom of the gospel. Worst of all, it is a 
denial of the sufficiency of Jesus Christ 
for salvation. 

Like Saint Paul we must not and dare 
not yield to such claims for a single instant. 
We must stand still where he stood. Christ 
has done all that is necessary for salvation, 
and faith in Him makes a man a saved 
man. Any system that makes men deny 
the Christian standing and full churchman- 
ship of a man who believes in Christ and 
loves Him, and in whose life the fruits 
of the Spirit are seen, is just a denial and 
repudiation of the essential Christian gos- 
pel. 


Titus As Paut’s Trustep DELEGATE. 


The next view we get of Titus is when 
we see him sent by the apostle as his del- 
egate to the church at Corinth. 

Now Corinth was a peculiarly difficult 
church to deal with. We had once a cabinet 
that was called “The Cabinet of all the 
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Talents.” It wasn’t a particularly success- 
ful cabinet, it was not as successful as 
many a cabinet composed of far less able 
men. These men were all so brilliant and 
clever that they would acknowledge no one 
as leader and would all go their own way. 
Well, Corinth was the church of all the 
talents. It was plentifully endowed with 
“sifts,” and just because its members were 
so lavishly equipped with charismata of 
various kinds it was a peculiarly difficult 
church, and gave the apostle no end of 
trouble. He had to send delegates more 
than once to deal with matters in Corinth. 
The man he sent oftenest was Titus. 

The first time he sent him principally to 
arrange about the collection for the poor 
saints in Jerusalem. The second time he 
sent him to deal with really serious trouble. 
In the meantime Timothy had been sent to 
Corinth, but Timothy had been insulted and 
flouted, and had shown himself not strong 
enough to deal with the situation. Paul had 
to look out for another and more vigorous 
man than Timothy, and so again he turned 
to Titus. And his trust in Titus was not 
misplaced. He was in an agony of anxiety 
until Titus came back. His flesh had no re- 
lief, he says, but he was afflicted on every 
side; without were fightings, within were 
fears. His relief was correspondingly great 
when Titus returned with good news. What- 
ever the trouble was, Titus had brought the 
church to a genuine sorrow for its wrong, 
and had restored its allegiance to the apos- 
tle. Therefore Paul was comforted and 
shared in the joy of Titus, whose spirit 
had been refreshed by his experiences at 
Corinth. 

Side by side with that mission of his to 
Corinth let me set his mission to Crete, of 
which we read in the epistle which bears. 
his name. We are now in the period be- 
tween Paul’s first and second imprison-: 
ments, of which we know nothing apart 
from what is told in the pastoral epistles. 
After his release evidently Titus rejoined 
him, and together the apostle and his lieu- 
tenant went to Crete. There they labored 
together for a time, but other calls claimed 
Paul, so he left Titus to carry on the work 
alone. And the special task Paul entrusted 
to him was that of appointing elders in 
every city, and (as we should say,) organiz- 
ing the Christian church. Paul by his. 
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Titus. 


preaching had made believers; it was left 
to Titus to gather them into churches. Paul 
did not mean Titus to remain in Crete long; 
he hoped to spend the winter with him in 
The probability is that this pro- 
The last glimpse 


Timothy, where Paul speaks of him as 
being on a mission to Dalmatia. 


Now what idea of Titus do we get from 
these references to his activities? 

(1) I get first of all the impression that 
he was a wise and strong man. 

I put the two adjectives together, because 
the one without the other does not carry 
a man very far, and certainly would never 
have enabled Titus to do the work he did. 


_ He was strong. He was not to be wheedled 


or bullied. Nothing could make Titus 
budge from the line of right. And with all 
his strength he was wise. “Be ye wise as 
serpents, and harmless as doves” was our 
Lord’s counsel to His disciples when He 
first sent them out to preach and teach “ 

their own.” Titus was a master of that 
harmless wisdom. He had tact in dealing 


co with men. The result was, he was a cham- 


pion at settling church difficulties. He was 


+ Paul’s trusted delegate to all troublesome 


churches. He was much more a man of 
affairs than Timothy was. He was the sort 
of man who would have settled our rail- 
way dispute without a strike. Strong, wise, 
He settled many 


many a split. He was the conciliator and 
peacemaker of the early church. 
(2) And the second impression I get of 
him is that he was a born organizer. 
Perhaps he wasn’t a great preacher. We 
have not a single hint anywhere that enables 


us to form any sort of judgment on that 
| point. 


But he was a great man at consol- 
idating the preacher’s work. Nowadays 
a minister is expected to be both preacher 
and organizer. I feel sometimes it is more 


than we ought to expect one man to do, but 


unless a preacher is a bit of an organizer 
he may see all his work go to pieces. A 
great preacher can always gather a congre- 
gation, but unless either he or someone else 
can organize that congregation and weld 


it into a church it will be a mere rope of 


sand held together by the preacher’s per- 
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sonality, and when the preacher goes the 
congregation will vanish too. To make 
work effective it must be organized, and 
that was Titus’ department. He had a 
perfect gift in that way. Paul did the 
preaching and gathered the converts, and 
then Titus made Paul’s work permanent 
by organizing the converts into churches. 

Titus, in a sense, was the first of the 
I admit the ecclesias- 
tical type of mind is a bit troublesome same- 
times. All the same we must do the eccle- 
Siastic justice. He is an indispensable 
person. He does not share in the popular- 
ity of the preacher, he is not nearly so much 
in the limelight, his work often looks 
secular, but the man who looks after the 
church’s affairs, who organizes its resources, 
who concerns himself with the staffing and 
officering of the church, who sees to the 
support of the ministry, and sees to it also 
that there is a ministry to support,—this 
man places us all under an immeasurable 
debt. 

The organized church is the instrument 
of the kingdom. Without it the preaching 
of the Word would be ineffective. The man 
who organizes the church and makes it a 
coherent, stable society is therefore to be 
held in honor by us all. And of such or- 
ganizers, ecclesiastical statesmen, Titus was 
the first. 

(3) And the third impression I get,—it is 
really only a subdivision of my last point,— 
is that he was magnificent at organizing 
activities. 

That was part of his business in his first 
visit to the church at Corinth: he had to 
organize the collection for the poor saints 
at Jerusalem. Paul was very particular 
about this collection. Although he had to 
fight the Jerusalem church on the matter 
of the standing of Gentiles in the church, 
he never forgot that the Jerusalem church 
was the mother church, and that all other 
churches owed it a debt. So he was very 
urgent that the Gentile churches which he 
founded should acknowledge that debt by 
a generous offering. He had probably the 
idea also that generosity on the part of the 
Gentile churches might help the Jerusalem 
Christians to frankly and freely acknowl- 
edge the Gentiles as brethren. Well, Titus 
was the man he chose to organize the col- 
lection in Corinth. Organizing a collection 
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is not the most desirable thing in the world, 
but Titus accepted the commission without 
demur. He went not simply because the 
apostle wished; he himself was keenly in- 
terested in the collection. “Being himself 
very earnest,” says the apostle, “he went 
forth unto you of his own accord.” The 
appeal of the poor church touched Titus’ 
heart, and he flung himself into the work 
of the collection with earnest zeal. 

There have been Church Aid collections 
since Titus’ day. Indeed, the poor church, 
the needy church, is always with us, and 
successors to Titus have not been wanting. 
But I wonder sometimes whether the church 
of Christ has ever had a more successful 
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organizer of collections than Titus was? 
For Titus was a successful collector, and 
the reason was that the love of Christ and 
the love of Christ’s poor people burned and 
blazed in his heart. 

Titus is not here, and his successors per- 
haps have not his gifts in this regard. But 
the need is still here, Christ’s poor are still 
here, and surely the spirit of sympathy and 
helpfulness is here too. When some modern 
Titus pleads, let us show by our liberality 
that we remember the grace of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who though He was rich yet 
for our sakes became poor, and pay back 
a bit of that measureless debt we owe the 
Lord by ministering to His poor. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


“That Damn Y’’?: A Record of Overseas Service, 
by Katherine Mayo. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston. Illustrated. 432 pages. $3.50. 
This is the most satisfactory book we 

have seen on the overseas work of the 

Y. M.C. A. Necessarily it is only partial, 

just what the authoress investigated and 

observed for herself, but she covered a deal 
of ground in eight months, and had the 
one purpose in view of finding out the truth 

about the Y. , 

She started with contempt for the Y as 
an institution, and with hot prejudice born 
of the criticisms she had heard. She had 
not investigated for long before she dis- 
covered—what any person must always 
have recognized on five minutes’ honest 
thought,—that much of the criticism was 
based on latrine fiction, much upon con- 
ditions unavoidable in the war, and only a 
fraction had any justifiable basis. It is 
sweet to an ex-secretary who was in the 
uniform in France and Germany for eight- 
een months to see this impartial vindication 
of the Y against the meanest and most un- 
worthy thing in the experiences of the 
KO ESE, 

The authoress shows a very warped spirit 
in her attitude towards Christian ministers. 
True, she does credit some secretaries who 
were ministers with bravery and self-sac- 
rifice, but her set attitude is that of a prej- 
udiced (if not ignorant) knocker, assuming 
falsely that the parody which she blisters is 
the normal Christian character. 

We are especially glad of the testimony 
she bears to Mr. E. C. Carter, head of the 
work overseas. His vision and courage, his 
fertility of plan and persistence in achieve- 
ment, his pluck and stability in seeing the 
thing through from beginning to end, all 
are emphasized. But here again the au- 
thoress’ anti-christian animus belittles her 
record, for she misses the strongest point 
in Mr. Carter’s character,—his deep, genuine 


Christian spirit. God knows there was little © 
enough vital religion in Y work over there, | 
but what would it have been if the man at | 
the top had not been one whose strongest © 
impress upon secretaries in conference was 


always the spiritual note? 
Some thirty-five well-chosen illustrations 
depict conditions and workers and results. 
Everyone who contributed a cent to over- 
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seas Y work should buy this book. They . 


will be satisfied with their investment, under 
the circumstances, and will be sorry that 
they were not able to do more. 

And it is a gift that will be appreciated 
by any of the fine band of men and women 
who voluntarily left home and faced the 
risks and labors of overseas service in the 
hope of doing their bit by making army 
life and war conditions safer and more en- 
durable for our boys. 


Bible Types of Modern Men, by W. Mackintosh 
Mackay. Geo. H. Doran Co., 
326 pages. $1.75 net. 


The author is the pastor of Sherbrooke Church, 
Glasgow, Scotland. The book was first published 
under the title, “The Man in the Street.” This 
is the fourth edition. The sermons are built on 


Ho Bible, and yet they throb with present day 
ife. 


Some of his topics and texts are: “The Man 


who is Too Busy,’ ‘The Man who is Too 
Cautious,” “He that Observeth the Wind shall 
not Sow,” “The Coming Man,” “Art Thou He 
that should Come, or Look we for Another?” 

His method of presentation is clear, and the 
effect is gripping. He combines simplicity and 
depth. If a layman desires a sermon for public 
reading, he. will find one here well adapted to 
his purpose, 

Dr. Mackay has recently written a companion 


book, “Bible Types of Modern Women.” This 

is highly commended.—H. E. W. 

Bringing Up John, by Edward Leigh Pell. F, H. 
Revell Co., New York. 192 pages. $1.25 net. 


“How can I teach my children so that their reli- 
gious faith will stand the test of after years?” 


New York, | 


J 


‘ing in the complicated life of today. 


men.” 


meto. cry softly,” -and ‘‘to 


- alone with each child about his spiritual 
cerns, “Jacky on Monday and Thursday, Betty 
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This eager question of many a mother is here 
answered in Dr. Pell’s characteristic manner. 
Those who have read his previous books, espe- 
cially the very helpful treatise, “How Can I Lead 
My Pupils to Christ?,” will expect to find in this 
latest volume spiritual earnestness, direct and 
practical counsel, and a livély stimulus to Chris- 
tian endeavor, and there will be no disappoint- 
ment. There is more reiteration of his main thesis 
than the earnest reader requires, but perhaps not 
more than this generation of easy-going parents 
needs, 

Dr. Pell recognizes the difficulties of child train- 
He fore- 
warns the parents of the strain put upon the 
faith of the child when he passes into the modern 
atmosphere of Bible criticism in college and mature 
life. His appeal to mothers to beware of teach- 
ing their children what they must later unlearn is 
full of importance. The first task of a Chris- 


. tian mother is to create a spiritual atmosphere 


around her boy from his earliest months, and to 
begin his spiritual training as soon as he can 
receive impressions of truth. ‘The mother’s big- 
gest blunder’ is the teaching that ‘‘God does not 
love little: children when they are bad’; her most 
sacred task is to interpret to him truly the char- 
acter of God, revealed in Jesus Christ. She must 
test her teaching constantly, not by the lessons 
of her own childhood but by the words of Christ 
Himself. Too often has the nurse or unwise 
mother sought to make discipline easier by giving 
the child the idea of God as punishing in anger 
rather than loving and rescuing. Many a seed 
of dislike and of rebellion against God has been 
planted by false teachings about Him in the 
ety which have borne bitter fruit in later 
ife. 

In succeeding chapters Dr. Pell gives sound 
advice about imparting to young John the truth 
about temptation, about prayer, about Biblical 
inspiration and the miracles, about the sabbath, 
about providence, about war and peace, sacrifice 
and service, and brotherhood. UHe concludes by 
urging that the parent cannot wisely train his 
ewn boy who is not concerned also for other boys, 
for the salvation of every child that comes into 
the world. He detects thoughtlessness, lack of 
religious conviction and worldliness creeping into 
many a Christian home and stealing away the 
parent’s sense of obligation for the spiritual train- 
ing of his child. ‘‘We have had deeper convictions 
about the making of things than the making of 
“We have been trying to save America 
by devoting ourselves to our big national problems 


instead of facing our big home problems, from 


which all our big national problems have sprung.” 
As we read of the bringing up of this mythical 
John we are reminded of another John, whose 


é noble mother’s system of child training was a 
model for all mothers. 


In spite of narrow cir- 
cumstances and the labor of a large household 
Susannah Wesley counted the spiritual nurture 
of her nineteen children the chief business of her 
life. With serenity and sagacity she began it 
at the earliest age possible with the first lesson, 
obey.” By careful 


schedule she set apart an hour for conversation 
con- 


on Tuesday and Friday,” and so on down the 
list, and each older child was given some re- 
sponsibility in teaching the Bible to a younger 
one. When John at a tender age was rescued 


from the burning rectory as by a miracle, she 


tesolved “to be more particularly careful for the 
soul of this child.’ Surely it is not in small 


measure due to such a mother that John Wesley 


became the greatest spiritual force in England in 


Dy his century.—L. M. N. 
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Divine Overruling, by W. Sanday. Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, New York. Frontispiece, 104 
pages. $2.75 net. 


This little book contains the retiring utterances 
of Dr. Sanday on relinquishing the chair of “‘Lady 
Margaret Professor” at Oxford. 

It is somewhat reminiscential, and largely crit- 
criticism being characterized , the 
liberal viewpoint so-called. The volume breaks 
up into four loosely related parts,—The Place of 
Comparative Religion in Theological Study, Nat- 
ural and Revealed Religion, On the Nature of 
Miracle, and a Sermon on the meaning of the 
atonement. The treatment is somewhat rambling, 
but a good many wise and incisive things are 
said here and there. 

Dr. Sanday’s tributes to great scholars he has 
known or! worked with are generous and interest- 
ing. When‘he essays the theological rather than 
the strictly exegetical task he becomes rather 
vague, but no doubt there is force in his conten- 
tion that the systematizers in theology have 
often used the wrong Scriptural hints in a wrong 
way, and that our handling of the Bible ought 
to be more vital than mechanical. A genial, serene 
tone pervades this valedictory volume, which con- 
cludes by emphasizing the beauty of a sustained 
attitude of worship blending with “that imme- 
morial and infinite chorus of praise which has been 
going on and rising up to heaven ever since the 
world began.”’ All of which shows that Dr. San- 
day is rich in scholarship, sympathetic in histor- 
ical appreciation, and a ripe Christian—C. A. S. D. 


Epistle to the Hebrews (The), Illumined by the 
Old Testament, arranged by Ada R. Habershon. 
Scripture Gift Mission, London. 107 pages. 
4/8. 

The late Miss Habershon began the compilation 
of a series upon the whole New Testament with 
this epistle, devoting her fine and balanced knowl- 
edge of the Old Testament to a more detailed set 
of notes than we have ever seen before, giving 
illuminations from the Old Testament by quota- 
tions and incidents, types and illustrations, prom- 
ises and prophecies, laws and ritual, parallels and 
contrasts, prayers and precepts. All the refer- 
ences are quoted in full in the footnotes which 
appear on every page. 

Scripture is always its own best interpreter and 
illustrator. From this standpoint this little book 
is quite invaluable. If sermons used more Scrip- 
ture illustrations, the people in the pews would 
have their memories of Scripture incident and 
teaching kept more vivid. 


Religion Among American Men: As Revealed by 
a Study of Conditions in the Army, by the 
Committee on the War and the Religious Out- 


look. Association Press, New York. 155 
pages. $1.50. 
The committee had a difficult job in making 


such a study of religious conditions as they af- 
fected the army and were affected by the war 
as would be of real value to the clergyman or 
lay worker. They have, however, in this volume 
produced a digest of all the reports submitted to 
them by army chaplains, Y secretaries and others, 
which gives a very full and inclusive summary 
to the enlightenment of any one interested in the 
subject. 

There are three divisions: (1) the state of 
religion as revealed in the army, (2) the effect 
of war on religion in the army, (3) lessons for 
the church. Certain outstanding facts seem most 
apparent to the reviewer: the men in the army 
were but typical of men the world over, and the 
war but emphasized their already existent tend- 
encies in life. They can see no use in denomina- 
tions, and a united church only interests them, 
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All the varied points of view are clearly set forth 
and well classified under their proper headings. 
—N. C. W. 


Revelation of Jesus Christ (The), by Robert 
Caldwell. Morgan & Scott, Ltd., London. 
240 pages. 5/—. 

This is a series of popular lectures on the book 
of Revelation. The pre-millenarian view of the 
second coming of our Lord is accepted, and much 
of the book is occupied in placing the visions of 
the Apocalypse in the scheme of events which that 
view assumes as “‘certain’”’ to take place. 

The rapture of the church and references to it 
seem to be somewhat central in the author’s mind. 
He believes such reference is made in the twelfth 
chapter, for “if this chapter is not a vision of 
the rapture then there is no vision in the Revela- 
tion of that rapture.’”’ This seems to be “in- 
conceivable,’ and therefore ‘‘without hesitation 
we take these verses to refer to the rapture.” 

All such forced interpretation necessarily mars 
the book to the ordinary reader. 

Perhaps the most uncalled-for statement is the 
following: “If, however, we are trying to bring 
in such a better condition of things spiritually as 
will cause this earth to be filled with the knowl- 
edge of the Lord, we shall be working in direct 
opposition to the revealed will of God. It is not 
God’s present purpose to bring in such a con- 
dition of things. His present purpose is to com- 
plete His church and then remove it.” If the 
church of Christ adopted such a rigid view it 
would certainly cut the nerve of much of its 
present-day activities, and rob countless multi- 
tudes of their enthusiasm.—S, C. H. 


Things Eternal, by John Kelman. Geo. H. Doran 
Co., INNew—York. 271 pages. $1.75 net. 


Dr. Kelman warns us in the preface that these are 
not sermons, but only fragments or abstracts of 
sermons. His description is correct,- and this 
fact may reveal a method of preparation which 
does not include writing out the sermon in full. 
But one who has heard him preach and knows 
that he does not leave a subject until he has 
bounded it on every side wonders whether he 
does himself justice to put his work into print 
in this way. There are many good things here, 
especially in the way of an unexpected application 
of Scripture to our common life, but the net 
effect is rather of that which may be called per- 
haps, without disparagement, prayer meeting talks. 

There are fifty-two discourses in the book, 
and they are so arranged that appropriate topics 
come upon all the great Sundays of the Christian 
year, including the discarded festival of All Souls. 
In a number of cases there are two or more dis- 
courses upon the same verse or the same par- 
agraph. There are five upon the story of Naaman, 
where the ‘‘two mules’ burden of earth’? becomes 
God’s compromise with man, and the house of 
Rimmon is discussed as man’s compromise with 


God'——B GC.) Le 
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Christianity’s Unifying Fundamental, by Henry 
F. Waring. Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. 
L7>.apages, $1525 net: \ 


No one can take up this book without being 
attracted by the bright terse style, with its flashes 
of wit and keen intellectual way of putting things. 

It is not a book on church unity, but it seeks 
to find the solid ground on which all may unite. 
So Dr. Waring threads his way through some of 
the great religious controversies. With utter 
frankness and directness he deals with the doubts 
of men. He has no word of censure for the 
doubter, but he lashes the bigot with utmost scorn. 
He is ever trying to direct the thought to the 


underlying fundamental truth, which he finds to 
be—“fellowship with Christlike deity that makes 
for Christlike humanity.’’ Christlike is a word 
that expresses the utmost fruitage of Christianity. 
He does not tell us how this is attained, but 
where it is attained or striven after there cannot 
be any missing of the ultimate purpose of Chris- 
tianity.—S. C. H. 


If Not a United Church—What? by Peter Ains- 
lie, F. H. Revell Co., New York. 131 pages. 
$i net: 

This is the first volume of the Christian Unity 

Handbook Series. Church unity is one of the 

most vital questions of the day. Dr. Ainslie dis- 

cusses it in three lectures, treating of its ‘‘Neces- 
sity,’ “Growth” and “Outlook.” His attitude 
can be summed up in such a sentence as the 
following: ‘‘Christian unity is necessary because 
without it there can be neither a spiritual church 
nor a world-victorious church.” This thought is 
amplified with much care. It is thought provok- 
ing. Dr. Ainslie sweeps the whole field. He 
traces the growth of the efforts for unity, con- 
cluding in the appendix with quotations from the 
text of the plans of union now before the churches. 

Dr. Ainslie is not in favor of union at any | 
price. He is ready to yield in matters of church | 
government, forms of worship, and allows a large ° 
liberty in matters of faith, but he wants the 
united church to be Christian. ‘‘I will not swerve,” 
he says, “in my conviction that Jesus Christ is ' 
the only begotten Son of God, and our Lord and 
Saviour; that in His death and resurrection He 
has given us the real meaning of life; . . . . that; 
we are under obligations as disciples of Jesus; 
to attain unto the unity of the faith for the ' 
evangelization of the world, and its Christianiza- 
tion in all human relations—social, economic and | 
international.”’ 

The difficulties to be overcome are enormous. 
Dr. Ainslie believes that haste would be fatal, 
but he nevertheless expresses the hope that the: 
actual attainment of the goal may be nearer than 
many of us think. 

It is a good handbook on the subject; a splendic | 
introduction to a topic that will engage the at-- 
tention of the Christian public more and more: 
in the days immediately before us.—S. C. H. 


| 

Sociological. 
Education for Democracy, by Henry Frederick ; 
Cope. Macmillan Co., New York. 275 pages . 
$2. | 
It is well to strike while the iron is hot, and} 
when everybody is talking about democracy te} 
direct public attention to the moral principles which } 
alone can give stability to civic institutions. Dr. ; 
Cope, whose interest in the cause of religious edu-| 
cation is strong, finds in the sociological field an} 
extension of that activity,—indeed, his book is} 
really a contribution to the department of educa-} 
tional sociology, a line of study which a recent} 
critic has termed an ‘‘academic hybrid.” Never-} 
theless, there certainly exists need for a discus-| 
sion, from a moral standpoint, of a large number} 
of facts and phenomena that lie in the border 
zone between formal “education”? and informal 
“sociology,” and today, while things are in such 
a flux, is just the time when sane and spiritually- 
minded leaders of thought should utter themselves} 
in a non-partisan way on public questions; for} 
the real demand is not for more office seekers or} 
demagogues, but for “men who have understanding| 
of the times, to know what Israel ought to do.”’ 
Dr. Cope has presented on the whole an admir- 
able study of the nature, possibilities and perils! 
of modern democracy, which he defines to he: 
more than a form of government imposed on 2. 


part of the book. 
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people, since it is really a social ideal that must 
be acquired. ‘‘Democracy is social self-determina- 
tion directed toward ideal ends.” The general 
subject is discussed in twenty-one chapters. While 
there may be some logical cross-division in the 


_titles there is little of repetition in the body of 


the text, and the style is clear, crisp, and shoots 
straight to its mark. A trenchant appreciation 
joined with criticism of the public schools is sup- 
plied. From these schools democracy demands a 
moral product, and they have ideal possibilities, 
but they are declared to be “‘moral educators lack- 
ing moral consciousness,” and are “not moral” 
in that they do not have a moral aim. The school 
is “not yet a social institution.” 

Dr. Cope calls upon the people to discharge 
their moral duty by expressing their will regard- 
ing the schools, and strongly insists that the 
ethical aim should be made prominent in the 
curriculum. He is careful, however, to guard 
against sectarian teaching or influence in the 
public schools, and defines the real problem to be 
that of getting religion into the child’s life. 

Among the other sub-topics discussed are in- 
struction in the home, democratic training through 
the church, spiritual values in school studies and 
activities, teaching religion in the college, and 
problems of world living. 

The book in general attempts an answer to the 
question, What’s wrong with the world? It finds 
the explanation, though not the justification, of 
much perversity in the fact that the motives, pur- 
poses and wills of men are wrong. The only force 
that can right the wrongs and restore the social 
balance is Christian education.—C. A. S. D. 


by William Estabrook 
New York. 422 


Educational Sociology, 
Chancellor. Century Co., 
pages. $2.25 net. 


For some time therfe has been need of a book 
which would present the main facts and princi- 
ples of educational sociology with a scientific 
method and yet with a, popular appeal. Of dry 
text-books we have had a sufficient supply, but 
Dr. Chancellor, who is head of the department 
of political and social sciences in the College of 
Wooster, writes in a breezy, informing and in- 
spiring way of concrete problems and burning 
questions of the times, with a keen insight into 
actual conditions and a measure of appreciation— 
we do not think an adequate view—of how to 
improve them. It is claimed for the lectures out 


,of which this book has grown that they have 


been successfully delivered to many different 
classes of students. 

The plan of treatment is happy, the subject 
being naturally divided into Social Movements, 
Social Institutions, and Social Measurements. 
Under the first head are discussed such matters 
as factions and parties, public opinion (it is vastly 
needful that public opinion should have a more 
critical opinion of itself), social solidarity, the 
rules of the game, revivals, panics, crazes, polit- 
ical campaigns, wars and migrations. Among 
institutions the state, family, church and school 
are successively discussed, with references also to 
property, occupations, charity, amusements, art, 
science, business and war. Part three comprises 
societies and groups, social surveys, comparative 
social institutions, institutional workers, et cetera. 

Many sane and suggestive remarks are injected 
into the more formal discussions of these topics, 
and apt historical illustrations are added. The 
style is trenchant, and often epigrammatic, 

The treatment of war is the least satisfactory 
With the keenness that char- 
acterizes his mental type Dr. Chancellor lays bare 
the causes of war, in the instinctive pugnacity 


‘and ingrained self-seeking of men, but mistak- 


enly, we believe, puts war in as one of the ‘‘in- 
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stitutions’ of society, and dogmatically affirms: 
“There are no moral equivalents for war, despite 
the dreams of the pacifist.” Thé@ mistake of Dr. 
Chancellor is in taking for granted that what has 
been must be,—a view which would make all 
progress impossible and Jesus Christ a dreamer. 
It is time to stop sneering at pacifists, and to 
cease regarding war as an “institution.” Pa- 
triotism must be purified of passion. It is only 
religion that can do this, and while theology as 
such does not enter into a text-book it belongs 
to the completeness of this subject to affirm that 
only the gospel of Christ can (and will in time) 
curb the natural ferocity of men, so that instead 
of biting and devouring one another they will 
keep the peace both locally and internationally, 
because they become increasingly taught in the 
neighborliness of Jesus, and learn to stress not 
rights, but the right—C. A. S. D. 


Social Theory, by G. D. H. Cole. Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., New York. 220 pages. $1.50 net. 


The author writes from the standpoint that the 
business of a theorist is to keep ahead of the 
procession, to interpret in terms of ideas the 
forces and tendencies he is observing. He be- 
lieves that the structure of the type of society 
found in western Europe and America is doomed 
to ignominious collapse or to radical transforma- 
tion: hence his own theory of social stability and 
progress, that social structures of any and all 
kinds are associations for the accomplishment of 
specified common interests. 

The book is eminently sane and lucid. The 
second chapter endeavors to clear away the misty 
chatter of parlor socialists by defining terms. It 
recognizes that many existing institutions are 
atrophied, and that human wills and the material 
circumstances upon which they work are change- 
ful. 

The family as a social unit is shown to have 
lost in western civilizations its former place, and 
to have become largely a personal unit. The 
church as a human association is considered as 
having spiritual power exercisable upon the mind, 
not upon material things primarily. Real democ- 
racy does not exist under present representative 
(or misrepresentative) systems, and is to be found 
not in a single omnicompetent representative 
body but in a system of codrdinated bodies. “Re- 
gionalism”’ is advocated, that is, the adoption of 
small areas (not necessarily the same) which are 
units of social feeling and of economic life as 
units of administration. ‘‘Codperation begins at 
home. The local spirit of a community is the 
key to its national spirit.” Question: How could 
such a scheme be made to work among us mor- 
tals? 

Over fifty books which the author has found 
most tseful by way of attraction or repulsion in 
forming his views, are named in a bibliography, 
and a six-page index shows the comprehensive 
range of subjects dealt with or referred to. The 
volume therefore is more than personal opinion. 
Besides its originality it affords a basis for a 
thoughtful study of the general subject. 


PAMPHLETS. 
Divine Dynamite, by J. E. Conant. Bible In- 
stitute Colportage Association, Chicago. 39 


pages. 20 cents. 
The need, source and operation of the Holy 
Spirit developed along the, usual lines with fresh- 
ness and vigor. 


Heaven and Our Sainted Loved Ones. 10 cents, 


Mailed freely by the author, Rev. E. W. Pfaffen- 
berger of Boonville, Mo., to bereaved homes of 
which he reads in the obituary columns of daily 
papers. 
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Imminent Developments in the Near East, by 
Arthur T. Upson. 24 pages. 


First-hand facts and many striking observations 
(political and religious) by the literary superin- 
tendent of the Nile Mission Press of Cairo, who 
tells what the people of the East are saying in 
their Arabic daily and weekly papers. Pan-Ara- 
bianism is the idea of tomorrow, that is, a union 
of all the races speaking Arabic. Emir Faisal, 
being of pure Arab blood in the direct line of 
descent from Mohammed and having proved his 
power of conquest, should ultimately be acclaimed 
as spiritual head of all Moslems. Men of the very 
highest stamp and editorial and publishing work 
of the highest tone are much needed in the Near 
East. 

Copies of this pamphlet can be obtained of J. L. 
Oliver, sec., 22 Culverden Park Road, Tunbridge 
Wells, England, at the rate of three for a shilling. 


Pre-millennial—Why? by Wm. Ray Robyns. 
Bible Institute Colportage Association, Chicago. 
15 pages: 5 cents: 


The scrapping between the ‘“Pres-’ and the 
“Posts-”’ has become a public scandal and nuisance, 
smirching a precious fact in a way which we 
deprecate and deplore. However, this article re- 
printed from the Christian Observer exhibits Dr. 
Robyns’ firm and well-put reasons in a kindly, 
Christian spirit. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Books not commented upon are 
fuller review. 


reserved for 


American Leaders, by Mabel Ansley Murphy. 
Union Press, Philadelphia. Illustrated. 194 
pages. $1.25 net; by mail $1.35. 


American Red Cross in the Great War (The), 
by Henry P. Davison. Macmillan Co., New 
York, Illustrated. 302 pages. $2. 
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Belligerent Peter, by David DeForest Burrell. 
American Sunday-School Union, Philadelphia. 
242 pages. $1.25 net; by mail $1.35. 

A prize story showing the heroism and tact of 

Rev. Peter MacMillan in dealing with social 

conditions before prohibition closed the saloons, 

Readable, lots of action, and a happy ending, 

with the old sexton praying: “Lord, give him 

tack, but not so much that he’ll lose his punch!” 


Can the Dead Communicate with the Living? 
By I. M. Haldeman. F. H. Revell Co., New 
York. 138 pages. $1.25 net. 


China the Mysterious and Marvellous, by Victor 
Murdock. F. H. Revell Co., New York. Tllus- 
trated. 310 pages. $2.50 net. 


Church and Industrial Reconstruction (The), by 
The Committee on the War and the Religious 
Outlook. Association Press, New York. 296 
pages. $2. 


Record of Christian Work. 


Dawn of a New Era in Syria (The), by Mar- 
garet McGilvary. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 
Illustrated. 302 pages. $2.50. 


Enchanted Garden (The): Stories from Genesis 
Retold for Young Folk, by Alexander R. Gor- 


don, Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. 159 
pages. $1.50 net. 

Fellowship in Thought and Prayer,. by Basil 
Mathews and Harry Bisseker. Edwin S. Gor- 


ham, New York. 111 pages. $1. 


Four Hitherto Unpublished Gospels, by William 
E. Barton. Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. 
149 pages. .$1.50 net. 


Greathearted Women, by Mabel Ansley Murphy. 
Union Press, Philadelphia. Illustrated. 164 
pages. $1.25 net; by mail $1.35. 


Guide to Bible Study (A), by Harry E. Richards. 
Oxford University Press, New York. 241 
pages. $1.75. 

Topical lessons from Genesis to Revelation for 

the Sunday school or the home, in question form. 

“Home Readings’ from standard works for 

teacher and scholar are suggested on the side. 


Hilda’s Sowing and Harvest, by Julia Lestarjette 
Glover. American Sunday-School Union, Phil- 
adelphia. Illustrated. 176 pages. $1.25 net; 
by mail $1.35. 

Another well-told story, showing the power of 

a simple, consistent Christian life. 


Jesus—The Master Teacher, by Herman Harrell 
Horne. Association Press, New York.  Illus- 
trated. 212 pages. $2. 


Jewels from the Orient, by Lucy Seaman Bain- 
bridge. F. H. Revell Co.,-~New York.  Illus- 
trated. 125 pages. $1 net. 


Modern Dreamer (A), by Edmund March Vittum. 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. 181 pages. $1.50. 


Moslem Seeker After God (A), by Samuel M. 


Zwemer. F,. H. Revell Co.,-New York. Illus- 
trated. 302 pages. $2.25 net. : 
Neighboring New Americans, by Mary Clark 


Barnes. F. H. Revell Co., New York. 68 
pages. 75 cents net. 

Real Christ (The), by R. A. Torrey. Geo. H, 
Doran Co., New York. 189 pages. $1.75 net. 


Redeemed Family of God (The): Studies in the 
Epistles of Peter, by J. H. Jowett. Geo. H. 
Doran Co., New York. 345 pages. 


Sermon Illustrations of the Bible, by Keith L. 


Brooks. Bible Institute of Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia. 72 pages. 
Bible illustrations of topics all the way from 


“Accountability to God, Daniel 5” to ‘Youth, 
Service in, 2 Chronicles 34.3,” each with brief, 
pointed suggestions on the Scripture. Very fine. 


Sermons on the International Uniform Sunday- 
school Lessons for 1921, by the Monday Club. 
Pilgrim Press, Boston. 358 pages. $2. 


This annual volume has its place among Sunday 
school helps. The sermons are varied, at least. 


They Also Serve: Heroes by the Home Fires, 
by Alice Forman Wyckoff. American Sunday- 
School Union, Philadelphia. 189 pages. $1.25 
net; by mail $1.35, 

Intended to stimulate the heroism of the com- 

monplace, that is, heroic home-service in peace 

time as a moral equivalent of war. Seventeen 
topics illumined by numerous well-selected an- 


ecdotes from history up to date, strung together 
with preachifying. 


Obituary. 


Receipts, Aug. 19 to Sept. 19. 


Central Africa (Dan Crawtond))in aes anne $ 10 00 
France (Pasteur Bastide’s Parsonage) .. 20 00 
India’s Child Widows (Pandita Ramabai ) 28 25 
“hina GMrs, Cochran) =. ..c5c.c..c. ses 443 28 
ieabrador s(Drs Grenfell), 0 3.c0e bs mince 10 00 
Near ASteaRelenim ie ces inna mua Nov eih cc 10 00 


Gift Sibsenption Fund. 


Contributions are invited to send this magazine 


free to missionaries, and in special cases. Many 
requests reach our office. Any sum, small or 
jarge, will be welcome. ‘ 

PA SOSMEO LUE L5G tela ainin cine card Seres iors x aiere - $ 774 67 


PETCHABURI, SIAM, 
July 5, 1920. 
Dear Friends, 

We, the undersigned members of this 
mission station, take this opportunity of 
expressing to you our appreciation of the 
REcorD OF CHRISTIAN Work, and our sin- 
cere gratitude to the kind friends who have 
given us the privilege of reading it month 
after month. Its contents are not only a 
great spiritual uplift to us missionaries, 
but many of the articles can be translated 
into Siamese and given to our Christian 
people in sermons or prayer-meeting talks. 

We hope and pray for a continuance of 
its helpful visits, and are convinced that 
its influence for good will extend far be- 
yond this present generation of mission- 
aries, and will affect the church of Jesus 
Christ which is being formed among these 
Siamese people unto future generations. 

When we reflect that these magazines are 
sent into almost all countries of the world, 
carrying into thousands of missionary homes 
the same beneficent influences which we 
enjoy, we praise the Lord who has given 
such power unto His servants, and by His 
Spirit has prompted them to make use of 
it in the advancement of the kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

May you have the joy and satisfaction 
of seeing this good work go on in extend- 
ing and increasing power in this wicked 
world, and of meeting many who have re- 
‘ceived the benefit of it in the world to 


come! 
(Signed) \apAae akin 
(Ae: cBakan: 
R. W. Post. 


Bertha M. Mercer. 
Ednah Bruner Bulkley. 
Mame S. Post. 

Lucius C. Bulkley. 


Any book acknowledged, reviewed, or 
advertised in this magazine will be for- 
warded postpaid by the publishers of the 
RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK upon receipt 

_of the advertised price. Remit by check, 
postal or express order, or by currency. 
Do not send stamps. 
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Aso REPRESENTATIVE OF NORTHFIELD INTERESTS. 


PUBLICATION OFFICES: 
BRATTLEBORO, VT. East Northfield, Mass. 
Editorial Offices: East Northfield, Mass. 


W. R. Moopy, F Editor. 
ASSP. e BIT Tt, Managing Editor. 
S. E. WALKER, Business Manager. 


Readers are invited to send the managing editor 
copies of printed matter and suggestions arising 
out of their local work, embracing topics of ser- 
mons and class studies, methods adopted in church 
and societies,—anything that has proved helpful 
and is worth passing on. 


$2.00 a year. Three years for $5.00. 


Postage extra to Canada, 25 cents; to other 
foreign lands, 50 cents. 
Single copies, 20 cents to any address in the 


world. October, double number, 40 cents. 


Obituary. 


Rev. Henry Burns Hartzler, D. D., died 
at his home in Harrisburg on September 
3rd, in his eighty-first year. 

For many years Dr. Hartzler was a warm 
personal friend of D. L. Moody, and it 
was in part through his influence in the 
early 80’s, and owing to a deep impression 
which an address of Dr. Hartzler’s made 
upon Mr. Moody in Cleveland, Ohio, that 
the latter was led to establish the General 
Conference of Christian Workers which 
has been held at Northfield for more than 
a generation. . 

In 1890 Dr. Hartzler became identified 
with the Northfield Schools, directing the 
Bible Department in Mount Hermon and 
Northfield Seminary, and living at North- 
field. He resigned his position here to as- 
sume editorial duties in the United Evan- 
gelical church, feeling that loyalty to his 
denomination demanded his relinquishing 
the work at Northfield. During the years 
in which he was connected with Northfield 
he endeared himself to a host of friends, 
and hundreds of young men and young 
women who were under his influence are 
today leading lives of usefulness in Chris- 
tian work both at home and abroad, and 
cherish the memory of a beloved friend 
and teacher. 

Throughout his whole ministry Dr. 
Hartzler was a writer of books and poems 
and hymns, and he founded and edited the 
Evangelical. For two terms of four years 
each he was an elected bishop in his de- 
nomination, but his evangelical zeal and 
Christlike personality made him loved and 
appreciated far beyond the bounds of that 
denomination. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. 


NOVEMBER, 


IWSA0). 


Monday, ist. Forgetting those things 
which are behind . I press toward 
the mark. Philippians 3.13, 14. 


I do not think Paul ever had five minutes’ 
questioning as to whether he ought to go 
back into that old life once a week for 
enjoyment, and live the new life the re- 
mainder of the week as a duty. The old 
life passed away, and the new life opened 
before him bright with joy, thrilling with 
delights, expanding all the way.—G. Camp- 
bell Morgan. 


Tuesday, 2nd. Most gladly therefore 
will I rather glory in my infirmities, that 
the power of Christ may rest upon me. 
2 Corinthians 12.9. 


Have you learned to say: “There is never 
a trouble by which my heart is touched, or 
even pierced, but it comes from Jesus, and 
brings a message of love’ ?—Andrew Mur- 
ray. 


Wednesday, 3rd. Patient in tribulation. 
Romans 12. 12. 

Tribulation is God’s threshing,—not to 
destroy us, but to get what is good, heavenly 
and spiritual in us separated from what 
is wrong, earthly, and fleshly. Nothing 
less than blows of pain will do this. The 
golden wheat of goodness in us is so 
wrapped up in the strong chaff of the old 
life that only the heavy flail of suffering 
can produce the separation—J. R. Miller. 


Thursday, 4th. A brwmised reed shall He 
not break, and smoking flax shall He not 
quench. Matthew 12. 20. 


You cannot always be strong. You can- 
not always go without bruising. You can- 
not always keep the fire in your heart flam- 
ing high. You need the compassion and 
the pity, the understanding and the love 
of the Saviour, that come down and wrap 
themselves around your life like a protect- 
ing garment, so that you shall feel safe. 
—Harris E. Kirk. 


Friday, 5th. Let all those that put their 
trust in Thee rejoice; let them ever shout 
for joy, because Thou protectest them. 
Psalm 5.1I (margin). 


Closer is the Lord’s protection 
Than a near investing wall; 
Closer than a moat around me; 

Closer than a tower tall; 
Closer than a suit of armor, 

Or my hands and feet can be; 
For against my own assailing 

His protection keepeth me! 


—Amos R. Wells. 


Saturday, 6th. Open thou mine eyes that 
I may behold wondrous things out of Thy 
law. Psalm 119. 18. 

We can see the ordinary things with the 
naked intellect, but to see the deep things, 
the things that establish faith, that fire 
zeal, that propel to duty, we need a power 
greater than human, even the illuminating 
power of the Spirit of God, who must 
necessarily interpret what He has inspired. 
—John R. Mott. 


Sunday, 7th. O Lord, open Thou my 
lips, and my mouth shall shew forth Thy 
praise. Psalm 51.15. 

May God give us grace so to utter this 
prayer and so to receive the answer that 
from henceforth we shall be witnesses for 
Him; witnesses by life, but-not by life only, 
but by lip also, so that speech and life shall 
coincide! And when speech and life coin- 
cide and on them rests divine benediction, 
then blessing overflows, and fills the hearts 
and sanctifies the lives of those to whont 
you are ministers. .“Let the redeemed of 
the Lord say so.”—A. F. Schauffler. 


Monday, 8th. Being then made free from 
sin, ye became the servants of righteous- 
ness. Romans 6.18. 

The call of our day is not so much to 
defend the Bible as to proclaim it as the 
word which makes men “wise unto salva- 
tion”; as the truth which makes men free 
from the power of sin; as a message not 
merely of good advice but of good news 
to the children of men.—John McDowell. 


Tuesday, oth. Therefore to him tha 
knoweth to do good and doeth it not, te 
him it is sin. James 4.17. 

Let each one take these words to himself, 
and if we do I believe that we shall find 
here a personal concession, a personal con- 
fession, and a personal conviction—J. Ross 
Stevenson. 

Wednesday, roth. Learn to do well; 

relieve the oppressed, judge the 
fatherless, plead for the widow. Isaiah 
Tage 

Take us out of self so that we shall 
neither fear nor covet for ourselves, te 
shall live gladly and freely for others. An 
when we have thought deeply, wished wisel 
and aimed purely, may restful sleep re- 
fresh us for a new day of Christ’s service! 
—J. G. K. McClure. 


Thursday, 11th. Fight the good fight of 
faith, lay hold on eternal life, whereunta 
thou art also called. 1 Timothy 6. 12. 

If a believer would be faithful to his 
Lord he must fight the good fight of faith 


_ if he would extend the frontiers of the 
kingdom of heaven he must endure hard- 
ness, as a good soldier of Jesus Christ, 
 —J. H. Jowett. 


_ Friday, 12th. Shew mercy and compas- 
_ <stons every man to is brother. Zechariah 
7-9. 
‘ I think it true that a hundred thousand 
years are his who carries the sympathy of 
_ the world in his heart, and we can live 
longer than Methuselah if we will but con- 
_ tinually pour out streams of loving sym- 
_ pathy upon desert hearts, of which the 
_ world is full—Bishop Denny. 


‘a Saturday, 13th. J have fought a good 
me fight: . . Henceforth there is laid up 

| for me a crown of righteousness. 2 Tim- 
D othy 4.7, 8. 

If there be no enemy, no fight; if no 

_ fight, no victory; if no victory, no crown. 

_ —Selected. 


om Sunday, 14th. He that abideth in me, 
and I in him, the same bringeth forth much 
fruit. John 15. 5. 
Branch-life means abiding life. If you 
are in harmony with God, God’s thoughts 
and God’s will and God’s purpose circulat- 
' ing through your spiritual arteries and 
veins, what you ask for will be the ex- 
pression of God’s wish and will. “What- 
soever we ask, we receive of Him, because 
_ we keep His commandments and do those 
things that are pleasing in His sight.” There 
is to be no discord between us and God. 


Monday, 15th. In the fear of the Lord 
is strong confidence, and His children shall 
have a place of refuge. Proverbs 14.26. 


Be not afraid; ’tis I that stand, 

In every danger, near at hand. 

The winds are still, at My command. 
—Henry van Dyke. 


Tuesday, 16th. Continue in prayer, and 
watch in the same with thanksgiving. 
Colossians 4. 2. 

x Being on the watch often changes the 
character of our prayers. We blunder 
_ along, and fall, and have to pray for for- 
giveness. Had we been watchful, it would 
have been a prayer for help, then praise 
_ for victory. Is not the prayer to be fore- 
armed better than the prayer to be for- 
given?—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


; Wednesday, 17th. Take My yoke upon 
| you. Matthew 11. 29. 
: When our Lord says: “Take My yoke 
upon you,” He invites us to become Jinked 
to His omnipotence. What will our insuff- 
| ciency matter when we are yoked to His 
 all-sufficiency? We may then well say: 
| ‘T can do all things through Christ, which 
_ strengtheneth me.” When the consciousness 
of his own helplessness oppresses the dis- 
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ciple of Jesus, the pressure of the yoke of 
the Lord is his comfort, for it suggests 
that he is linked to the illimitable power 
of his Master.—J. East Harrison. 


Thursday, 18th. Henceforth I call you 
not servants, ... . but I have called you 
friends. John 15. 15. 


To be called friends by our Master, to 
know Him as the lover of our souls, to 
give Him entrance to our hearts, is to learn 
the meaning of living, and to experience 
the ecstasy of living. The higher friend- 
ship is*bestowed without money and with- 
out price, and is open to every heart respon- 
sive to God’s great love—Hugh Biack. 


Friday, 19th. They, supposing Him to 
have been in the company, went a day’s 
journey. Luke 2. 44. 


But remember, He does not come where 
He is not invited, nor does He stay where 
He is not made welcome. And therefore 
we had best get at the heart of this matter 
by asking ourselves: Am I in company with . 
Christ, and He with me, or do I but sup- 
pose it?—J. Stuart Holden. 


Saturday, 20th. Go and wash in Jordan 
seven times. 2 Kings 5. Io. 


The waters of God’s blessings flow down- 
ward, and he who would drink them must 
stoop.—Selected. 


Sunday, 21st. Thine eyes shall see the 
king in His beauty. Isaiah 33. 17. 

I wish I might make His loveliness stand 
out so clearly and distinctly that every 
man would long to be linked to Christ in 
such a way that nothing could sever him 
from Him, that he would simply talk Jesus 
perpetually, think of Jesus incessantly, and 
live Jesus forever and forever. For this 
Jesuis longs and waits.—Robert E. Speer. 


Monday, 22nd. Your time is alway ready. 
John 7.6. 

God’s set time has always come when 
you are ready and willing to do the thing 
which lies next you.—D. L. Moody. 


Tuesday, 231d. Therefore judge nothing 
before the time, until the Lord come,. . 
and then shall every man have praise of 
God. 1 Corinthians 4. 5. 

There is a day coming in which God will 
bring to light every little hidden service of 
His children, and will let assembled worlds 
see the delight He has had in that which has 
met no eye, but which has gladdened the 
heart of our Father in heaven—Hudson 
Taylor. 


Wednesday, 24th. I go to prepare a place 
for you. John 14. 2. 

The sharers in Christ’s peace, in Christ’s 
joy, in Christ’s knowledge, in Christ’s 
power, in Christ’s work, in Christ’s love, 
in Christ’s glory, are to be sharers im 
Christ's home. This gives the crowning 
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touch to it all. It reveals the life of heaven 
as a life of intensely personal fellowship 
with our blessed Saviour. What a holy, 
what a blessed, what a solemn thing it is 
to be one with Christ!—G. H. C. Mac- 
gregor. 


Thursday, 25th. Enter into His gates 
with thanksgiving, and into His courts with 
praise; be thankful unto Him, and bless 
His name. Psalm 100. 4. 


Of course every day should be a day of 
thankfulness, but it is well to lift one day 
above the level of all the other days, and 
label it by official proclamation, “Thanks- 
giving Day,” as a reminder that we, as 
citizens of a great republic, are enjoying 
blessings which ought to be _ publicly 
acknowledged by us at the throne of God. 
—C. E, Jefferson. 


Friday, 26th. Evening, and morning, and 
at noon, will I pray, and cry aloud; and He 
shall hear. my voice. Psalm 55. 17. 

The one who would succeed in the Chris- 
tian life must lead a life of prayer. That 
is easy enough if you only set about it. 
Have set times for prayer. The rule of 
David and Daniel, three times a day, is a 
good rule. Begin the day with thanksgiv- 
ing and prayer,—thanksgiving for the def- 
inite mercies of the past, prayer for the 
definite needs of the present day. Stop 
in the midst of the bustle and worry and 
temptation of the day for thanksgiving and 
prayer. Close the day with thanksgiving 
and prayer—R. A. Torrey. 
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Saturday, 27th. To me to live is Christ. 
Philippians I. 21. 

Life and religion are one thing, or neither 
is anything —George Macdonald. 


Sunday, 28th. The riches of His grace. 
Ephesians 1.7. 

The soul made perfect in grace dwells. 
in God and obeys His will. Business, 
friendship, home, pleasure and all else are 
adjusted to His mind and maintained ac- 
cording to His pleasure. Such perfect obe- 
dience is only possible to perfect faith, . 
perfect hope and perfect love; but to faith, 
hope and love all things are possible — 
Samuel Chadwick. 


Monday, 29th. Could ye not watch with 
Me one hour? Matthew 26. 40. 


O ye who sigh and languish, and mourn 
your lack of power, 

Heed ye this gentle whisper: “Could ye 
not watch one hour?” 

To fruitfulness and blessing there is no 
royal road; 

The power for holy service is intercourse 
with God. 

—Selected. 


Tuesday, 30th. Hath He given us any 
gift? 2 Samuel 10. 42. 

We are taught that every believer has 
some gift, some grace, some power, en- 
trusted for the general good; and the en- 
dowment, whatever it be, exactly adapted 
to the work and sphere decreed of God. 
—A. T. Pierson. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM. 


The International Sunday School Lessons. 


Principles of Christian 
Living. 


November 7. 


Matthew 6.1 to 7.12. Lesson portion, 6. 19-34. 


The lesson portion has to-do with every- 
day things,—one’s treasure, one’s life-pur- 
pose, one’s food and clothes and length 
of life and future,—in a word, with the 
common concerns of daily living. The title 
says, “Christian” living. The first thing 
to ascertain, therefore, both for teacher 
and scholar, is one’s relation to Jesus Christ. 
Are you a Christian? 


1. Principles applied to Christian living. 


(1) Where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also (21). 

Christ centered religion in the heart. 
Here He says one’s heart is where one’s 
treasure is. If one’s heart is set upon busi- 
ness, wealth, reputation and the other things 
that constitute earthly treasure it must 
share the perils that menace these things. 


Heavenly treasure,—Christlike character, 
spiritual graces, deeds done in the name of 
Christ, etc.,—are a surer possession. 

Where are you laying up treasure? 
Where is your heart? 
(2) The light of the body is the eye (22). 
_ What the eye is to the body as the only 
inlet for light, one’s life-purpose is to one’s. 
character. A single, straightforward, God- 
fearing life-purpose means truth and hon- 
esty and Christlikeness of character. An 
evil, diseased, double life-purpose means. 
the darkness of error and dishonesty. 


(3) No man can serve two masters (24). 

This principle leaves no middle ground. 
Divided allegiance is an impossibility. 
Don’t attempt it! Be out-and-out for God! 
(4) The life is more_than food, and the 
body than raiment (25). 

This valuation of life should not be for- 
gotten today, especially by those who are 
spending big money on personal gratifica- 
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tion. 
material. 


(5) Man is much ‘better than the birds 
(26). 

But back of the instinct of birds, and 
their hustling for food, it is our heavenly 
Father who feeds them. Why then should 
we worry about our temporal supplies? 


(6) Anxiety cannot add to length of life 
(27). 
Rather, it shortens it. 


(7) God, who clothes the lilies and the 
grass, will much more clothe man (30). 


(8) Your heavenly Father knows you 
' have need of all these things (32). 

} Here is a principle on which surely our 
hearts can rest from worry. We see God’s 
interest in the birds and flowers, we know 
His power. Now we are assured in addi- 
tion that He has His eye on us His chil- 
dren, and knows our every need. 


(9) Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof (34). 

Forbidden is worrying about the future. 
Tomorrow with its imagined misfortunes 
may never come. If it does, Father is 
still alive. 


a 


12. The primary aim of Christian living 
(33). . 
; Every Christian should make this his 
dominating impulse, his primary object,— 
to seek God’s kingdom and righteousness, 
that is (for us), His rule over us and a 
right relation to Him in life and conduct. 

Such an aim is a key to the whole lesson 
portion. It will lead the believer to set his 
heart on heavenly treasure. It will insure 
a life-purpose well-pleasing to God, and 
undivided allegiance and service, and entire 
freedom from worry about material things 
today and tomorrow. For it means whole- 
hearted trust in God, and brings “all things” 
in its train, as contrasted with the continual 
worry which “little faith” (30) and self- 
dependence entail in the struggle to live. 


November 14. The Power and 
Authority of Jesus. 


Matthew 8 and 9. Lesson portion, 8. 5-13; 9. 35-38. 


rt. The background of need. 

The sermon on the mount is finished, and 
Jesus returns to the plain. What does He 
find? A world in need! F 

In these two chapters Matthew gives a 
group of incidents (not in chronological 
order) that show the needy condition of 

‘humanity in that day. Take pencil and 
paper, and make a list of the cases cited, 
and the various needs they display: disease, 

- demon-possession, danger at sea, sin, death, 
general distress. Each scholar should have 
a copy of Matthew’s Gospel in his hands, 
to follow the teacher intelligently. 


The spiritual is ever more than the 
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2. Power and authority manifested. 


When Jesus had ended His sayings on 
the mount the people who heard Him were 
astonished at the authority manifested in 
His teaching (7.28, 29). Throughout these 
two chapters there is the same astonish- 
ment at the power and authority of His 
deeds (8.27; 9.8, 26, 31, 33). 

As on the mount, so here He makes no 
claim of authority. The Pharisees attrib- 
uted His power to the prince of demons 
(9. 34). All He did was simply to assert 
it (as in 8.3 and 9.6,) and exercise it. 
It was because people recognized that He 
had it that they came to Him individually, 
in groups, in crowds. 

Take pencil and paper again, and note 
references to prove these points, and to 
show the various channels by which His 
power was displayed,—by word, by touch, 
etc.; also the results achieved,—diseases 
healed, demons cast out, wind and wave 
quieted, sins forgiven, the dead reanimated, 
thoughts read, and—greatest miracle of all! 
—men’s hearts and minds convinced so 
that they followed Him. 

3. Human jactors. 

While Lord Jesus was alive to physical 
and spiritual need even though it was not 
always realized by those who suffered it, 
it is also true that divine power is con- 
ditioned in some way by the two human 
factors, faith and prayer. 

(a) Faith. Read the chapters again 
and note in every case the faith of the 
petitioners in His power and willingness. 
Whether it was the great faith of the 
centurion (8.10) or the little faith of the 
disciples (8.26), the bold faith of Jairus 
(9.18) or the timid faith of the woman 
(9. 20-22), so long as there was faith (9. 28) 
it got the blessing sought (8.13; 9.29). 

Lord, increase our faith! 

(b) Prayer. The impression made upon 
Jesus’ mind and heart as He itinerated in 
the cities and villages in His Messianic 
ministry was that the people were like a 
shepherdless flock, like a plenteous harvest 
ready for reaping. He had done all He 
could, yet there was much more to be done. 
What agencies should He use? Not reap- 
ing-machines, but flesh-and-blood shepherds 
aud laborers. And the way to get them is 
to pray (9. 35-38). 

Lord, teach us to pray! 


4. His power today. 

Our minds are carried forward to the 
closing words of Matthew’s Gospel (28. 18-. | 
20). Here is the definite statement: “All 
power (authority) is given unto Me in 
heaven and in earth.” Yet there is the same 
dependence of divine omnipotence upon hu- 
man agencies. True, medical science works 
wonders, and economic and political con- 
ditions have improved, but laborers are 
still needed to carry on His ministry in the 
hearts of men, in cooperation with Himself, 
and will be needed till He comes again. 
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November 21. The Twelve Sent Forth. 
Matthew 10. Lesson portion, 10. 5-8, 29-31, 37-42. 


Turn to 9.35, where we read: “Jesus 
went about all the cities and villages (it was 
in Galilee), teaching preaching 
Mea PR eaing Wes debs. : 

Now turn to 11.1: “When Jesus had 
made an end of commanding His twelve 
disciples He departed thence to teach and 
to preach in their cities.” 

At this period of His career, therefore, 
we must think of Lord Jesus as passing 
from city to city with His propaganda. The 
effect of His itineration in Galilee had been 
to fill His heart with compassion and con- 
cern for the multitudes who were as scat- 
tered and unshepherded sheep. Hitherto 
He had done.all the work Himself, but 
now He urged His disciples to pray the 
Lord of the harvest to thrust forth other 
laborers. Were their prayers answered by 
being themselves sent forth by Him in chap- 
ter 10 on a gospel drive (the gospel of the 
kingdom, not yet the gospel of our salva- 
tion) throughout all the cities of Israel, to 
which He Himself would later come (23)? 


rt. The kingdom movement expanded. 


The twelve disciples—now become apos- 
tles— were endued with Messianic creden- 
tials such as Jesus Himself enjoyed (1, 8), 
and were sent forth to inaugurate this larger 
organized movement. Their field, however, 
was strictly limited (5, 6),—to the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel whom ‘He had 
visioned in 9.36. The subject of their tes- 
. timony was the same as His own,—the king- 
dom of the heavens at hand (7). Going 
among their own people, they were to travel 
light and live off the field (9, 10). Though 
their first concern was the “lost sheep” they 
were to seek entertainment in the homes 
of the “worthy” in every city they vis- 
ited, and to testify against the unworthy 
(11-13). It was to be no pleasure trip, there 
were no glowing promises of ease and suc- 
cess,—rather, they would meet peril, opposi- 
tion, rough handling, hatred, persecution 
(14-25). But they must not fear,—their 
Father was interested in them, and would 
care for them to the smallest detail (26- 
31), and in this mission they were identi- 
aes Jesus Himself and with the Father 


2. The preéminence and control of Jesus. 


Though the twelve were thus honored 
they were absolutely subordinate to Jesus. 
It was He who empowered them and sent 
them on their mission, who commanded and 
comforted and warned them. “For My 
sake” was the touchstone of their character 
and labors (18, 22, 39). What bold and 
startling claims He made in verses 32-42, 
claims that no man else has ever dared to 
make! He promised them their heavenly 
Father’s care, and the codperation of “the 
Spirit of your Father” (20). 
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3. How does this chapter apply to us? 


Obviously not directly. For us the middle 
wall of partition betwéen Jew and Gentile 
has been broken down. Our field is the 
world. Yet the need is the same, only 
greater. Spiritual destitution on all sides 
calls for help. Ministry substantially the 
same as in our Lord’s day is needed today. 
The lost sheep will not come to us,—we 
must go to them. The spirit of our Lord’s 
commands, if not the exact letter, is ap- 
plicable to us. The same power and prov- 
idence of Father, Son and Spirit are avail- 
able for us. And the principle, “Freely ye 
have received, freely give,’ ought to make 
whole-hearted missionaries out of each and 
every Christian. 


November 28. How Jesus was Received. 


Matthew 11 and 12. Lesson portion, 
11. 1-6, 16-19, 25-30; 12. 14. 


These two chapters contain an immense 
amount of lesson material, and the particular 
subject assigned by the committee as de- 
noted by the title must be culled therefrom. 

Jesus has been enjoying a degree of pop- 
ularity and success. Crowds have welcomed 
Him everywhere, and have brought Him 
their sick to be healed. His authority in 
word and deed has been recognized with 
wonderment. But now the story darkens. 
Popular feeling changes. A line of cleavage 
appears. Jesus becomes, on the part of 
different classes, the object of perplexity 
and stumbling, of criticism and rejection, 
and presently of that open hostility which 
culminates at Calvary. Even Jesus could 
teach and work and invite in vain! 


I. His identity questioned (11. 2-6). 


John the Baptist has been in prison for 
some months, but news of the works done 
by Jesus filters through to him. This was 
not the One he had preached! Where were 
the axe, the fan, the fire (3.10-12)? This 
man is engaging in a ministry of mercy, 
not of judgment. There is an increasing 
note of spirituality, and never a word about 
the wrath to come. Was He really the 
Coming One, or only another forerunner? 

Jesus met John’s question very consider- 
ately. He did not answer verbally, but in 
facts which John’s disciples could see and 
hear, and so form their own opinion. The 
very works which had perplexed John were 
in truth the proofs of His Messiahship 
(John 5.36; Acts 2.22). With a pathetic 
benediction Jesus lets them go. 

_ Are we satisfied that Jesus of Nazareth 
is Messiah, Son of God? 


2. His conduct criticized (11. 16-19). 


Three pen pictures are drawn in these 
verses: of that generation, of John, and of 
Jesus. 

The people are likened to a bunch of. 
spoiled children at play. Nothing and no-' 
body please them. There is always whining 
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and criticism. They criticize John because 
of his abstemious life, and they criticize 
Jesus because of His sociability. 

What a pleasing sidelight is thrown on 
the personal life of our Lord, His mingling 
with the needy classes who called Him 
friend! 


3. His words accepted (11. 25-30). 


“At that season,” that is, when He began 
to upbraid the cities which had witnessed 
His mighty works, because they repented 
not (20-24); when His spiritual efforts 
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were met by wholesale indifference and 
unbelief, and so came to nothing ;—at that 
season Jesus turned to His Father with 
thanks that He had hidden these things 
from the clever people and had revealed 
them to those who were open to the truth, 
teachable, trustful, obedient. These are 
they to whom He wills to reveal the Father. 

The tone of reproach and regret passes, 
and the lesson concludes with one of the 
most gracious invitations that ever fell 
from His lips. Who but God could speak 
such words? 


ILLUSTRATIVE HINTS AND HELPS 
ON THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPICS. 
Mrs. Ida Q. Moulton. 


Peacemakers. 
Matthew 5.9; Genesis 13.1-9. November 7. 


When the Forth Bridge was building 
the great arms from either side were com- 
pleted. Slowly and steadily they had been 
built out, and now at the center of the 
mighty arch all that was needed was the 
final riveting. But the day fixed was cold 
and chilly, and in spite of fires set under 
the iron to expand it the inch or two re- 
quired, the union could not be completed, 
and the day’s program was a failure. Next 
morning the sun rose bright, the day was 
warm and genial; the iron then expanded, 
the holes came opposite one another, and 
the riveters had nothing to do but to drive 
the binding bolts home. 

And so love warmed by the Sun of Right- 
eousness will expand till the most opposing 
factions can unite on some common ground, 
and build bridges of peace instead of con- 
tention. “Love never faileth.” 

* * * * * 


A Salvation Army officer tells of an old 

woman who had won the name of “Warrior 
Brown” by her fighting qualities when in 
drink or enraged. The officer goes on to 
say: 
“She was converted, and gave her testi- 
mony at an open-air meeting, whereupon 
some foolish person hit her a nasty blow 
with a potato. : 

“A week before the cowardly insulter 
would have needed to make himself scarce 
for his trouble, but what a change! ‘War- 
rior’ picked up the potato without a word, 
and put it in her pocket. No more was 

heard of the incident until. the harvest 
festival came round, and then ‘Warrior’ 
brought a little sack of potatoes and ex- 
plained that she had cut up and planted the 
insulting potato, and was now presenting 
to the Lord its increase.” aie 

To be silent under great provocation is 


one of the first requisites of a peacemaker. 


* * * * * 


A minister in Toronto says: “I heard of 
a telephone girl who turned to another and 
said: ‘He’s a patient man. I was flustered, 
and gave him the wrong number four times, 
and he said so kindly: “You gave me the 
wrong number four times, operator. Try 
once again.” I’d like to meet that man.’ 
The other inquired: ‘What is his nuinber ?’ 
When she was told, she said: ‘I know him; 
he is my minister.’ ‘Then,’ said the other, 
‘Tm going to hear him preach.’ ” 

Some chemicals when brought together 
create an explosion. Others coalesce so 
quietly that you have to see them to believe 
in the union. This scientific truth applies 
to the human voice. It would be well for 
some of us who use telephones to practise 
our peacemaking at our phones. 

* * * * * 


A missionary in India writes: “The ep- 
itaph of any missionary might be: ‘She 
hath done what she could not.’” It takes 
all there is in a man and all there is in the 
religion of Jesus Christ to become peace- 
makers. We must ignore the petty irrita- 
tions that are just small enough to hurt us 
terribly. We must be silent under provo- 
cation while words upon our tongues are 
burning for utterance. We must be sym- 
pathetic, willing to see all sides of a dispute 
and unwilling to pass any word along that 
might stir up strife. And above all we 
must be utterly unselfish. 

Poor, weak, faltering and failing human- 
ity can not do these things in its own 
strength. A complete confidence in God, 
that He will take care of us if we “trust 
and obey,” is the only thing that can enable 
us to do what we can not. 

A very human man did this, and said: 
“T can do all things through Christ which 
strengtheneth me.” 


Winning our Friends for Christ. 
John 1. 40-51. November 14, 


A certain weekly journal sent out the 
following question: “Of all you were taught 
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at school, what has proved most useful to 
you in after life?” 

One answered of his history teacher: 
“Not history outlines, not dates, not names 
she used to make me learn, but the spirit 
of her face went home, leading me to pas- 
tures of thought where she was trained to 
live.” 

Some say that next to the Bible personal- 
ity is the biggest single factor in winning 
men to Christ. “What you are speaks so 
loud I cannot hear what you say,” should 
be borne in mind by every one seeking to 
win souls. A’Christian should be so trained 
to sympathy, kindness, courtesy, tact, good- 
will, benevolence and. love that his uncon- 
scious life will be a blessing-life to the 
men about him. 


* * * * * 


When a Hindu judge wrote to a Bible 
Society asking for Scripture text cards, he 
said: 

“T am one of the humblest admirers of 
the teachings of Jesus Christ. My attitude 
toward Him is one of profound respect, 
and I frequently refer to the Bible for 
elevation of mind.” 

Christ did not come to the earth to be 
admired as teacher, prophet or ideal. He 
came to seek and to save lost souls, with 
His seeking and saving founded on the 
dynamic proclamation, “Ye must be born 
again.” If one starts out with a meager 
supply of biblical dynamite he is not prom- 
ised any degree of success, because, as A. C. 
Dixon says: “The Bible in face-to-face 
work is indispensable.” 

True, it elevates the mind, but of what 
avail are its teachings unless they reach 
the soul? 

* * * * * 


“It is the business of the minister to talk 
religion,’ said one; “common people do 
harm by unwise ways of talking. Besides, 
religion is a very sacred thing, and should 
not be lightly spoken of. Each man’s soul 
is his own, and we have no right to intrude 
upon it. The Bible and churches are within 
the reach of every man, and he is respon- 
sible, and not we, if he is ignorant of the 
truth.” 

Where did that one get his authority to 
lay all the soul-winning on the minister? 
Certainly not from the Bible. 

Mr. Speer says: “No religion is too 
sacred to talk about except a religion that 
is not true.’ The Holy Spirit on the day 
of Pentecost came in the form of tongues 
like as of fire. The keyword of the book 
of Acts is the word “witness.” The dis- 
ciples filled Jerusalem with their doctrine, 
and they that were scattered abroad went 
everywhere publishing the good tidings. 

* * * * * 


A letter from a dying English soldier 
contained this passage: 


“Lying here in the hospital, helpless for 
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three months from shrapnel wounds which 
refuse to heal, I have been thinking. It is 
sweet to die for England,—I do not regret 
it,—sweet to see the tender devotion of 
nurses about our beds. A few fragrant 
thoughts flutter for a moment in my mind, 
To die in a flood of glory in contempla- 
tion of what it is to minister to others, 
to die for the sake of and in the service of 
the King of kings, that will never be my 
part. I ‘do not complain. I am not worthy 
of the high honor involved. But perhaps 
I might have been had somebody taken me 
in hand. early enough. How is it I was 
left so long a scoffer?” 

One pertinently asks: “Who is to blame 
that hundreds of men in America, like this 
English soldier, have not had a friend to 
lead them into the light?” 


The Thanksgiving Habit. 
Psalm 103. November 21. 


“Some men dig while others dream, some 
men boost while others knock; 

Some men think the days are long, other 
men forget the clock; 

Some men hope while other men go com- 
plaining day by day; 

Have you ever met a man who has made 
complaining pay?” 


Dr. Maltbie Babcock suggested that in- 
stead of having one day set apart for 
thanksgiving it would be better to set apart 
one day for complaining, and cram into it 
all our worries, leaving the rest of the 
year clear for gratitude. 

Think of the many misfortunes you have 
escaped, and stop complaining. Think of 
the “mysterious and majestic blessings” 
prayer will bring, and stop complaining. 

In a word, “count your blessings,” 
they will stop your complaining. 

At one of Mr. Alexander’s meetings in 
Toronto the singer looked down and saw a 
paralyzed woman who had been wheeled 
down the aisle before the platform. He 
asked her what was her favorite hymn, and 
iro she answered, “Count your Bless- 
ings !” 


and 


a * * * * 


An Eastern fable tells us that when 
Zaccheus was old he still dwelt in Jericho, 
humble and pious before God and man. 
Every morning at sunrise he went out into 
the fields for a walk, and he always came 
back with a calm and happy mind to begin 
his day’s work. His wife wondered where 
he went in his walks, but he never spoke 
to her of the matter. 

‘One morning she secretly followed him. 
He went straight to the tree from which 
he first saw the Lord. Hiding herself, she 
watched him to see what he would do. 
He took a pitcher, and carrying water, he 
poured it about the tree’s roots, which were 
getting dry in the sultry climate. He pulled 
up some weeds here and there. He passed 
his hand fondly over the old trunk. Then 
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he looked up at the place among the 
branches where he had sat that day when 
he first saw Jesus. After this he turned 
away, and with a smile of gratitude went 
back to his home. 

His wife afterward referred to the mat- 
ter and asked him why he took such 
care of the old tree. His quiet answer 
was: “It was that tree which brought me 
to Him whom my soul loveth.” 

“There is no true life,” says J. R. Miller, 
“without its sacred memorial of special 
blessing.” To keep these places fresh and 
green by grateful service if only by a 
pitcher of water, is to go a long way into 
the “thanksgiving habit.” 

* * * * * 


After Stanley had spent three years in 
Africa, fighting the jungle and the forest, 
the fever and the savages, and at last drew 
near to the sea, and saw in the distance a 
missionary station, and the cross gleaming 
above it, he hailed the cross with these 
words: 

“O blessed sign of Christian civilization !” 

Our whole life has been surrounded by 
these blessed signs of civilization, yet how 
strong a blessed thanksgiving habit have 
they produced in you and me? These signs 
are always gleaming upon us; how much 
of their glow have we passed on to others? 

Alas! so many of us are like the sea 
which Locke the philosopher compares to 
ingratitude: “Always the sea is receiving 
refreshing showers from heaven and turn- 
ing them into salt.” My brethren and sis- 
ters, these things ought not so to be, if 
thanksgiving is to become a fixed habit with 
a x * * * xk 

The thanksgiving habit can be cultivated 
by forgetting to remember and remember- 
ing to forget. Listen and learn: 


“Forget each kindness that you do 
As soon as you have done it; 
Forget the praise that falls to you 
The moment you have won it; 
Forget the slander that you hear 
Before you can repeat it; 
Forget each slight, each spite, each sneer, 
Wherever you may meet it. 


“Remember every kindness done 
To you, whate’er its measure; 
Remember praise by others won, 
And pass it on with pleasure; 
Remember every promise made, 
And keep it to the letter; 
Remember those who lend you aid, 
And be a grateful debtor. 


“Remember all the happiness | 
That comes your way in living; 
Forget each worry and distress, 
Be hopeful and forgiving: 
Remember good, remember truth, 
Remember heaven’s above you, 
And you will find, through age and youth, 
True joys, and hearts to love you. 
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Inspiring Stories from Home 
Mission Fields. 
Acts 10. 1-6, 34-48. November 28. 


An Englishman remarks: “Wherever the 
Germans go you find an arsenal; wherever 
the French go you find a railroad; where- 
ever the British go you find a customhouse ; 
and wherever the Americans go you find 
a schoolhouse.” 

The truest patriotism centers about the 
schoolhouse far more than about arsenals, 
railroads or customhouses. What a home 
missionary said of her school is typical of 
all home mission schools: 

“In our daily work we aim at more than 
book knowledge. We try to make them hon- 
est, clean-minded, morally pure, sound and 
healthy, holding up Jesus as the great ex- 
ample of complete knowledge and full 
power.” 

* * * * * 

Some one has given the following sug- 
gestions for the crest of the missionary, 
home or foreign: “An arrow, polished and 
leathered, content to lie in the quiver until 
the Master uses it; lying on the string for 
His unerring fingers to send it forth; then 
going, strong, swift, sure, smiting through 
the heart of the king’s enemies, and with 
this for the motto: ‘J fly where I am sent.” 

* * * x ken 


Chicago has a unique organization of 
forty Christian Japanese theological stu- 
dents, who hold services similar to church 
services every Sunday morning and evening. 

The entire forty are planning for Chris- 
tian work in Japan. 

An Italian church in Pennsylvania is the 
mother of two missions in Italy, started by 
members who have returned to their native 
land. Do American home missions pay? 

* * * * * 


A home missionary in Wyoming writes: 

“Others beside the missionaries know 
the meaning of seit-sacrifice. We have one 
good woman among us who did without 
mittens and overshoes all last winter, stay- 
ing at home when the weather was very 
severe and arranging her work so that she 
would not need to be out much in the very 
coldest weather, in order to pay her dollar 
a month on the minister’s salary.” 

* * * * * 


If you stand at Lenox Avenue and 135th 
Street in Harlem, at the upper end of Man- 
hattan, and draw a circle with a radius of 
half a mile, you will inclose a unique and 
remarkable negro city of 150,000 population 
within the greater city of New York, the 
best-housed and best-behaved negro city in 
the world. A solid, substantial, up-to-date 
American city. A city typifying the little 
colored boys’ message to the North, given 
to General Howard: “Tell them we ar 
risin’.” 

It is inspiring to go through this city, 
noting its well-equipped and well-kept 
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homes, its professional and business life, 
its papers and banks, its playhouse and pic- 
ture houses, a round dozen of them, with 
many of the residents owning their homes 
and holding five thousand automobile li- 
censes. 

A trip through the South develops the 
pleasant fact that the negroes of that sec- 
tion of the country, on the whole, have 
shared in its general prosperity. 


2K 2 * * * 


Dr. Sheldon tells of a Chinese boy, Wong 
Fu, who had been sent by the Chinese gov- 
ernment to America to receive an educa- 
tion at an American university to fit himself 
for a government position. After a year 
in the university he came to his teacher in 
philosophy. 

“Teacher,” he said in his slow, grave, 
patient manner, “I am greatly perplexed 
over a matter. Perhaps you can help me.” 

“Perhaps,’ answered the professor. 
“What is your trouble?” 

“This, teacher ; 1 am come to this country, 
which is called Christian. I expect to find 
conditions much better here, than in my 
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own country. I find much evil: saloons, 
and vice-houses, and child labor, and strikes, 
and race riots, and Sabbath breaking, and 
commercial greed, and lawbreaking, and 
murders, and suicides, and divorces. When 
I go back to my people, how shall I ex- 
plain all this? If Christ’s religion is so 
much better than ours, why do all these 
things go on over here? If these are the 
fruit of Christianity, our religion is better 
than yours.” 

“Wong Fu,” said the professor sadly, “I 
have a sonand a daughter, both missionaries 
in China. The question you have asked 
is one they have written to me often. Your 
people are already asking it of them. Wong 
Fu, we have a great work yet to do to 
Christianize this country for the sake of 
other countries that are looking to it for 
an example. The only way I can help you 
is to urge that you and I each do our 
part.” 

“T will do my part, teacher,” promised 
Wong Fu. 

May this story inspire us to make our 
lives more of an inspiration than they ever 
yet have been! 
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Miss A. W. Pierson. 


This Bible Correspondence Prize Contest is open to all young people under twenty. 
each month as promptly as possible to Miss A. W. 


Give name, age and address. 
PAUL THE WINNER. 


Scripture to be Read. 
INC AL, CE GAS VB Phe 


Questions to be Answered. 

1. What did James counsel Paul to do? 
Did this accomplish what James intended? 

2. What was the Sanhedrin? 

3. ks was the “smooth-tongued law- 
yer”! 

4. Compare Felix and Festus. 

5. How was Paul guarded on the jour- 
ney to Caesarea? 


XI. Paut’s Arrest, TRIAL, VOYAGE 


AND SHIPWRECK. 


After Paul’s third journey overseas he 
returned to the home base at Jerusalem, 
where he was given a warm welcome by 
General James and his aides. They listened 
with eager interest to the account of the 
travels of Paul and his associates, the new 
stations established in Europe and Asia, 
their perils by land and sea, their persecu- 
tions and wonderful deliverances, and the 
story of God’s power in changing the hearts 
of men and winning them to loyal allegiance. 

Many reports had come to Jerusalem 
about Paul and his work which were false 
and had caused him to be greatly mis- 
judged. General James counseled him to 
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try to overcome the prejudice created 
against him by following a certain course 
of action, but when Paul took his advice 
he only got into deeper trouble, being at- 
tacked by a mob and almost torn to pieces. 
He was rescued by some Roman soldiers, 
and carried out of reach. As he was being 
carried.up the stairs to the barracks he re- 
quested to be allowed to speak to the mob 
below, and was permitted to do so. They 
listened to him as he told the story of his 
conversion and enlistment after he had 
been himself a persecutor, but when he 
began to tell of his call to foreign service 
they would listen no longer, but gnashed 
their teeth and yelled for his death, like a 
pack of wolves. The officer who had Paul 
in charge ordered the soldiers to take him 
aside and give him a flogging to see if they 
could get any confession out of him. As he 
was being bound he informed the soldiers 
that they had no right to bind and flog a 
Roman citizen who had not even had a 
trial. When they heard this they left him 
and reported the fact to the tribune, who 
immediately commanded him to be unbound 
and kept in custody for a hearing before 
the Sanhedrin. The result of the trial was 
that there was a division of opinion, part 
contending his innocence and part crying 
out for his death. 
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That night Paul had a vision, in which 
he was told not to fear these enemies be- 
cause God was intending to fulfil his long- 
ing to visit Rome. Some of his most de- 
termined enemies, however, decided to take 

matters into their own hands, and they 
formed a clever 


W 
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but in some way his nephew got wind of 
it, and by Paul’s advice, with the help of 
the tribune and soldiers, the plot was foiled. 
If the forty men who made the conspiracy 
_* kept their rash vow, they must all have 
starved to death. 
Z The tribune sent Paul by night, secretly, 
4 under a strong guard, to the governor at 
'  Cesarea, and here he was kept in prison 
awaiting further trial. Five days later came 
__ the high priest and a number of Paul’s bit- 
terest enemies, also a smooth-tongued law- 
__ yer who had been hired to impeach him. 
_ This lawyer began with a flattering ad- 
_ dress to the governor, and then made a 
_ number of false statements concerning Paul, 
and to these the high priest and the others 
assented. 
When Paul, who had no one to plead 
for him, was allowed to make his defense, 
_ he disclaimed the charges made, and de- 
_ clared that the only thing they could really 
‘prove against him was that he believed in 
the resurrection of the dead. Upon hear- 
ing this, Felix adjourned the trial until he 
_ should have a more direct statement from 
the officer in Jerusalem who had sent the 
prisoner. He ordered Paul to be kept under 
guard but treated with kindness and al- 
lowed to see his friends. For two years he 
was thus kept, when Felix was succeeded 
by a new governor, but wishing to please 
the Jews, left Paul in prison. 
Two years had not cooled the hatred of 
- Paul’s enemies, and at once they went to 
Festus, the new governor, and asked that 
Paul be brought to judgment. They urged 
that he be taken to Jerusalem, planning to 
murder him on the way, but Festus pre- 
ferred to have the trial in Cesarea; so 
again the plot failed. 
_ The day after Festus reached Caesarea 
he ordered Paul brought before him for 
trial. Many serious charges were made 
against him, but none of them could be 
_ proved. Finally in desperation 
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‘the emperor at Rome. After many delays 
and another defense, before King Agrippa 
and his court, Festus gave Paul into the 
charge of a Roman captain and ordered 
him to take him with some other prisoners 
to Rome for trial. ‘ 
Julius, the Roman captain, saw at once 
that Paul was of different caliber from the 
other prisoners, and gave him considerable 
liberty, even permitting him to go ashore 
at one port to visit some of his friends. 
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The voyage was begun rather late in the 
season, and progress was slow owing to 
storms and contrary winds. Paul was not 
alone on the journey. He had with him as 
companion and comforter his beloved friend 
Luke, who was willing to pass as his ser- 
vant in order to be allowed to go with him. 

When they reached a port called Fair 
Havens Paul warned Julius that they would 
incur grave dangers if they tried to go 
further. Julius consulted the pilot, and as 
both he and the captain seemed to think 
it was perfectly safe to proceed, he natu- 
rally thought Paul was wrong. Soon after, 
a gentle breeze from the south gave them 
confidence that they were right, and they 
sailed out of the harbor and along the coast 
of Crete. Before long, however, the wind 
changed, black clouds gathered, and a fu- 
rious northeast storm burst upon them, 
which carried the ship out of her course, 
and the pilot was unable to make any head- 
way. The next day the storm still raged, 
and sailors threw much of the cargo over- 
board so as to lighten the ship. For many 
days this terrific gale continued, and neither 
sun nor moon appeared to cheer and guide 
them, and all gave up hope of being saved. . 

Then Paul stood forth in the midst of 
them, and said: “Cheer up! Last night the 
one true God, to whom I belong, sent His 
angel to assure me that I should safely 
reach Rome, and that every one of you 
would also be saved. I have implicit faith 
that every word shall be fulfilled.” 

After two weeks of storm the sailors 
sounded, and found that they must be near- 
ing land. To prevent being driven upon 
rocks they dropped out four anchors, and 
eagerly watched for daylight. Again Paul 
stood among them and urged that they take 
some food, for during the two weeks of 
storm they. had scarcely eaten anything. 
He assured them that they would need all 
the strength possible if they were to reach 
land. Then taking some bread he gave 
God thanks before them, and began to eat. 
Encouraged by his example and faith they 
all took food, and then still further 
lightened the ship. 

When daylight at last arrived they tried 
in vain to make out what coast they were 
near. Seeing an inlet with a sandy beach 
they made up their minds to try to run the 
ship aground at that spot. They cut off the 
anchors, hoisted the foresail and let the 
wind drive the ship ashore. Her bow stuck 
fast, and the heavy seas began breaking 
up her stern. The soldiers, fearing that the 
prisoners might swim ashore and escape, 


. suggested to the Roman captain that they 


be killed, .but he was determined to save 
Paul, so refused. He commanded that 
those who were good swimmers should 
jump overboard; the others lashed’ them- 
selves to beams, planks or kegs trom the 
ship. In this way the whole ship’s com- 
pany escaped, and landed in safety. 
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Monday, ist. Psalm 93. 


In times of national calamity, when mon- 
archs suffer eclipse and mighty empires 
are disintegrated, it is a great thing for 
some man to arise who has beheld visions 
of God, an Isaiah whose eyes have been 
opened to behold the Lord, high and lifted 
up, or an Ezekiel who has scanned the livid 
clouds and discovered at the heart of them 
the august and majestic presence of Him 
who reigneth for ever and ever. Such a 
seer penned this psalm. 

It ranks with the nineteenth psalm for 
majesty of conception and fervency of ut- 
terance. It enshrines the faith which made 
Israel invulnerable. Men might destroy 
their cities, blind their kings, rob their 
nobles of freedom, yet somehow or other 
the consciousness of heritage and of destiny 
never departed from them. 

Maclaren says of the series of psalms 
reaching from the 93rd to the 100th: 
“Probably the historical fact underlying this 
new conviction of and triumph in the king- 
dom of Jehovah is the return from exile, 
but the tone of prophetic anticipation in 
these exuberant hymns of confident jay can 
scarcely fail of recognition. The psalmists 
sang of an ideal state, to which their most 
glorious experiences but remotely approx- 
imated. They saw not yet all things put 
under Him, but they were sure that He is 
king, and they were as sure, though with 
the certitude of faith fixed on His word 
and not with that of sight, that His univer- 
sal dominion would one day be universally 
recognized and rejoiced in.” 

Israel’s faith in the majesty of God made 
them see an authority presiding over every 
wild and lawless thing in nature. The surg- 
ing sea, the thunderstorm, tempest and fire 
are all beneath His control. His maj- 
esty and strength are seen in the con- 
tinuity of natural law, and in the fact 
that each year is crowned with fruitfulness. 
In the midst of the chance and change of 
the seasons there is consciousness of the 
fact that the universe is built on pillars 


that are strong. Let the waves of passion, 


beat on the shore as furiously as they will, 
there is a limit to their striving, and soon 
they will be turned into submission. 
Whatever the outward seeming might 
be, Israel turned to the thought of God’s 
house as the most comforting place in all 
the world. The awful majesty that subdues 


' are as sheep having no shepherd. 


raging tempests reveals itself as the refuge 
and strength of His people, and therefore 
are they enjoined to approach that house 
with holiness. 


Our Father, we thank Thee that the 
floods shall not overwhelm us, but that 
when we pass through deep waters Thou 
wilt be our comfort and stay. We pray 
that we may ever worship Thee m the 
beauty of holiness, that we may approach 
Thee with reverent awe. Keep back Thy 
servants from presumptuous sins, and let 
them not have dominion over us! For 
Christ's sake. Amen. 


Tuesday, 2nd. Psalm 94. 


There are times when belief in the divine 
omnipotence is the most comforting of al! 
our views of God, when we must know 
that the world is held in hand by One wha 
is mighty. There are other times when % 
is imperative that we should know God 4s 
the judge of all the earth, who will da 
righteously. When the faithful ones in 
Israel were coming to grips with Antiochus 
Epiphanes they needed to stand together 
yet their rulers, including the high priests 
became the allies of their foes and actual’, 
undertook to punish all who were faithfu) 
It was a time when men needed the marty 
spirit. And it was a time when they neede 
to know that the foundations of Gods 
throne were justice and judgment. Thia 
psalm was composed for such a period. 

Do not brand a man as hard and narrow 
and vindictive because he beseeches God #4 
smite and burn the lies that vex our groar- 
ing earth. Be ashamed of yourself if, look} 
ing upon the injustices and wickednesses 
which torture myriads of human hearts 
you have imagined a cosmos which take: 
such things for granted. Sainthood is th¢ 
mother of compassion. The holy Chris} 
trembles with compassion for those whd 


The psalmist looks on the arrogant ruler} 
of Israel who give themselves airs, ana 
exercise tyranny over the poor and de 
fenseless. The widow and the fatherless 
the stranger within the gate cannot protect 
themselves. A king is supposed to be | 
kinsman, a strong champion of the defense) 
less. These over-lords are brutally callous 
and strike where they ought to soothe an 
heal. No one could so act unless he wer’ 


a believer in a little god. Thank God, there 
_ have always been men of moral courage, 
_ who, though devoid of material resources, 
_ have yet been able to champion the people’s 
_ cause and to declare the word of the Lord 
_to the rulers of Sodom. As Maclaren says: 
' “Ahab had his Elijah, and Herod his John 
_ the Baptist. The succession has been con- 
tinued through the ages.” 
Does oppression yield no benefit? 
_ discipline educative? God trains men in 
-ahard school. It is only through the fiery 
furnace that the eyes of tyrants gain a 
_ vision of the Son of God, and it is only 
in that furnace that men discover the 
‘greater Man who is their Comforter and 
_ their Saviour. 
~ Do not undervalue that discovery. The 
_ way to heaven is narrow and blood-stained, 
_ but it is blessed to have heaven within the 
range of your aspiring. And do not forget 
that heaven implies hell. It is a blessed 
4 thing to know not merely that by the cross 
you gain the crown, but also that eternal 
wrath is kindled against all iniquity and 
those who devise it. We have a great 
champion, and can rest on Him as our 
_vindicator. Eternal justice is the founda- 
tion on which the heavenly order is to be 
reared. 
- O God, who art just in all Thy ways, 

we worship Thee! We thank Thee that the 
cause of the weak and the fatherless is 
Thine, and that Thou wilt do justly to the 
afflicted and destitute, and wilt rescue those 
' who are weak and needy... We beseech 

Thee to arise in our time and to justify the 
confidence of those who put their trust 
in Thee. Deliver those who are persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake, protect all those 
‘who call upon Thee! Help us to become 
| lke Thee in justice and in compassion! 
) For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Is not 


Wednesday, 3rd. Psalm 95, 


So much of what we call poetry is noth- 
“ing more than musical speech. We like 
the sound of our own voices, and use 
phrases that are rhythmical, even though 
meaningless. This is true of many of our 
sacred songs. What, for example, is the 
meaning of the line, “With eyes majestic 
after death,” or “Beautiful isle of some- 
here”? An oriental poet never writes 
ke that; his phrases are full of meaning. 
This is best seen in the psalms. We 
have here a little poem of rejoicing in 
fehovah as the creator and ruler of His 
people, and every phrase counts. 
| Our worship lacks spontaneity. We fol- 
! low a routine, we sing by proxy, we seldom 
ejaculate a fervent hallelujah to Jehovah. 
| The Hebrew puts us to shame, for his 
‘sense of God was so acute that the fleecy 
cloud, the murmuring breeze, the wild tem- 
yest, the foam-flecked sea, made him to 
rejoice and to shout aloud to God. When- 
ever he looked on the world as revealing 
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the majesty of God he was constrained to 
rejoicing, and when he surveyed the page 
of history or called to mind the Lord’s 
dealings with himself as with his fathers 
he was filled with reverent awe. 

Do not be too much afraid of anthro- 
pomorphism. There is great comfort in 
believing in the pitying eye of God, in 
nestling in the everlasting arms, in trusting 
in the hand of the Almighty. It is blessed 
to know that we are the sheep of His 
hand. Maclaren says: “The repeated refer- 
ence to the hand of Jehovah is striking. In 
it are held the deeps. It is a plastic hand, 
forming the land as a potter fashioning his 
clay. It is a shepherd’s hand, protecting 
and feeding his flock. ‘The sheep of His 
hand’ suggests not merely the creative but 
the sustaining and protecting power of 
God. It is hallowed forever by our Lord’s 
words, which may be an echo of it: ‘No 
man is able to snatch them out of the 
Father’s hand.’ ” 

It is possible for us to fail in worship 
through our too eager exuberancy of speech. 
The silence of a modern congregation might 
be a good thing if it were devoted to at- 
tentive and reverent listening for the voice 
of God, but alas! it is not a silence ai all. 
The congregation has hired people to make 
a noise, and it oftentimes is so loud that 
men and women come and go from God’s 
house without hearing a syllable of what 
the heavenly Father has been speaking to 
their hearts. This is the\ danger feared 
by the psalmist. It is possible for our 
natures to cease to react, for us to become 
truth-hardened. The Israelites had wit- 
nessed many wondrous deliverances and 
gracious interventions, and experienced mar- 
velous guidance at the hands of God; yet 
they had grown insensitive, and had taken 
things for granted. Led by the cloud and 
pillar of fire they spoke of each day as 
common, they became ingrates, their hearts 
were estranged. So odious dia they become 
that Jehovah hid Himself from them, and 
let them try their own ways until they 
found them bitter. : 


O Lord, forgive our presumptuous sins! 
Forgive us in that we have taken Thy guid- 
ance and protection for granted, and have 
not had regard for Thy will and Thy glory 
in the wondrous circumstances which Thou 
hast arranged for us! Perfect that which 
is lacking in our faith, we beseech Thee! 
Help us to overcome the world, help us to 
conform ourselves to Thee in all things! 
For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Thursday, 4th. Psalm 96. 


The nation that recognizes no responsi- 
bility beyond its own security and prosper- 
ity, that has no vision beyond its own 
frontiers, that does not know other peoples 
save for what it can get out of them, that 
has no sense of kinship with the world 
and of a common destiny with the rest 
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of humanity, fails in all that makes for 
greatness. In the period following the 
exile Israel found her soul through her 
sense of mission to the peoples of the 
world. Instead of expecting all the nations 
to come to her she recognizes a duty to go 
to them. Instead of asserting superiority 
she invites them to amity, and asks them 
to use her altar fires. In her new temple the 
Gentile courts were spacious. 

Alas! she lost the vision and cluttered 
up the Gentile courts with booths and 
weights and measures, turning what was 
holy into a market place, so that the first 
act of the Son of man when He reached 
the Temple after embarking on His mission 
was to hurl the money-changing tables out 
of the way, and clear a space for the Gen- 
tiles to approach. 

The new song is one of gladness in the 
vision of Jehovah’s authority and sway as 
being over all. The gods of the Gentiles 
are nothing, and do nothing for their wor- 
shipers, they are impotent and worthless, 
but Jehovah is surrounded by majesty and 
splendor, strength and beauty. These are 
ministers waiting upon Him, these are the 
atmosphere surrounding His throne. 

It may be long before all that the psalmist 
dreams of will be realized, but the Golden 
Age will come. Others weave legends of 
a golden age in the long ago; the man of 
faith says it is coming in the first or in 
the third watch. 

The language of this psalm is borrowed 
from several other psalms. It shows men 
of faith agreeing that Jehovah cannot be 
limited, and that all men have their heritage 
in Him. These other people share in the 
priesthood of believers, and are invited to 
bring their offering and come into His 
courts. 

See to it that your communion table is 
always open to reverent and obedient pen- 
itent hearts. Do not erect barriers and 
gates, but let men have free access to the 
heart of God. 

In conclusion the psalmist sees all nature 
sharing the blessed life. It is the thought 
of Isaiah and of Paul. As Maclaren says: 
“A poet invests nature with the hues of 
his own emotions, but this summons of the 
. psalmist is more than poetry. How the 
transformation is to be effected is not re- 
vealed, but the consuming fires will refine, 
and at last man will have a dwelling place 
where environment will correspond to char- 
acter, where the external will image the 
inward state, where a new force of the 
material will be the ally of the spiritual, 
and perfected manhood will walk in a new 
heaven and new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” 


Our Father, we would sing and make 
melody unto Thee because Thow art the 
judge of all the earth, and guidest the 
world with righteousness and compassion. 
We thank Thee for the assurance that one 
day we shall see all things made new, 
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that nature will have reached perfectness, 
and the sons.of men will know themselves 
as children of God. Hasten the coming : 
of that day, we beseech Thee, through | 
Jesus Christ our Lord! Amen. 


t 


Friday, 5th. Psalm 97. 


Kent says: “This psalm is connected with 
Psalms 93 and 99 by the same impressive 
introductory formula, ‘Jehovah reigneth.’ 
Each of these psalms presents a vivid, 
majestic picture of Jehovah enthroned on 
high, ruling the universe with the prin- 
ciples of justice and righteousness. Few 
psalms express more nobly the spirit of 
worship. Nowhere in human literature is 
theology taught more impressively and ef- 
fectively.” 

On the other hand, Maclaren connects it 
with Psalm 96, saying it presents Jehovah 
as king but from a fresh point of view, 
representing His rule under the form of a 
theophany, which may possibly be regarded 
as the fuller description of the coming of 
Jehovah with which Psalm 96 closes. | 

The first lesson to be learned is from | 
the quotations with which the psalm ° 
abounds. This man builds on the. past in | 
the sense that he believes that what God — 
was He is. It is a mistake to imagine that { 
the Lord does not speak directly to men to- 3) 
day. He always speaks to those who will | 
listen. Because men could not hear or un- | 
derstand the words that Christ wanted to - 
say has He refrained and does He mean to 
refrain from saying them? We must learn 
to say: “I will hear what God the Lord 
will say unto me: speak, Lord, for Thy 
servant heareth.” 

The word does not need to be original in 
order to be new. It needs to be the word — 
for this time. We do not outgrow the Bible. | 
We shall find our knowledge of God coming | 
as a revelation when we reopen our Bibles | 
and relearn their contents. i 

Has God withdrawn His-theophany be- | 
cause for the time there are mists and | 
clouds hiding it? The psalmist waits for || 
the mists to clear, and is expectant of a : 
partial or complete revelation whenever the | 
clouds, break. If we felt the awe of the | 
cloud we should be comforted by the bright | 
light in the cloud. The psalmist is conscious ||) 
that righteousness is the foundation of His | 
throne, and that glory lies within the man-! 
tle of the cloud and shall one day burst on| 
the sight of all. Behind the mystery he is} 
ever sure of the holiness, righteousness, 
consuming fire, delivering power. When- 
ever God breaks through the cloud all na- 
tions shall know that almightiness ex- 
presses itself in loving-kindness. Every 
false thing which has frightened men will |) 
be revealed in its impotence. 

In the hour when Jehovah is unveiled |) 
gladness will come into hearts which for a | 
brief period were fearful and perplexed. |) 
We shall know in that day that when we# 
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revolt from evil we are beloved of God. 
No more wondrous fact exists than that 
while we were sinners Christ died for us. 
Yet our personal acquaintance wit that 
love demands that because of it we recoil 
from and repudiate sin. What comfort 
there is in the words, “Light shineth forth 
for the righteous, and gladness for the up- 
_ right in heart”! 

Dear Lord, we thank Thee that in the 
day when men imagined that the Son of 
God had been destroyed He was asserting 
His authority in heaven and in earth, and 
sending His gospel unto all nations. We 
adore Thee that in the world’s darkest hour 
the Spirit of God caused men to see visions 
and dream dreams, and we pray that we 
may go forth to do our work as those who 
have beheld Thy glory and know Thee as 
rejoicing in righteousness. For Thy name’s 
sake. Amen. 
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4 Saturday, 6th. Psalm 98. 


Some think that originally this psalm was 
connected with Psalm 96. It is evident that 
4 its author was acquainted with the second 
_ part of Isaiah. The psalmist announces 
the facts concerning God’s deliverances, and 
responds to them with praise. He thinks 
- the providences of God are self-evident, 
and must challenge the ends of the earth 
_ to adoring wonder and praise. God acts 
in accordance with His nature. He creates 
and destroys according to eternal principles. 
‘Za He continues the order of nature, the course 
i of the sun through the heavens, the distilla- 
tion of moisture, the changing seasons, 
whether men are good or bad. He so loved 
the world and commended His love toward 
the world that while we were yet sinners 
_ He gave His only begotten Son, and the 
attitude of the world to Him does not alter 
the fact. One day the ends of the earth 
) will recognize the fact, and joy will flood 
| the souls of men. God’s deeds are not 
_ dependent on our recognition of them. 
More precious than sacrifices and burnt 
offerings is intelligent, soulful praise. God 
will never come to His triumph until all 
/ men spontaneously respond to the challenge 
1 of His loving-kindness and His righteous 
acts. One day the nations of the earth will 

share a common emotion and sing a new 
song in unison. In that day the divine 
sovereignty will be recognized by the trav- 
) ailing earth, which will have found her 
redemption and know that her mission is 
complete. Righteousness and equity are the 
foundations of the divine government of 
the world, and when the nations have 
learned their lesson and bent themselves 
beneath the judgments of their Lord, then 
the universe will break forth into melody, 
and creation will enter into its rest. 

Our Father, we thank Thee that Thou 
knowest those who are Thine, who grieve 
4 over everything that is hostile to Thy will, 
) who are distressed at the abominations 
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which are in the earth. Those who bear 
the cross shall share the crown. Help ts 
to be faithful, grant unto us grace to en- 
dure! May we learn to fill up that which 
as behind of the sufferings of Christ on 
behalf of the faithful! In His name. 
Amen. 


Sunday, 7th. Psalm 99. 


There is no sovereignty like that of holi- 
ness. Israel rejoiced in her divine king 


- because His character was the guarantee of 


His triumph. Holiness combined with in- 
finite power and knowledge seems to make 
God remote. What can mortals do but 
stand in awe of Him? And yet, if He is 
holy He must be just, and His sovereignty 
is the pledge of righteousness as triumphant 
in the earth. It is a great discovery to 
know that the universe is built on moral 
principles, and that the Judge of all the 
earth will execute justice and righteous- 
ness. 

_ We know the vanity of trusting in the 
integrity and power of earthly potentates. 
Emperors and presidents, they alike fall 
short. Their judgments are partial, they 
are not impelled by love. Because Jehovah 
is holy men may worship Him. This is 
the secret of Israel’s story. The fathers of 
the race made discovery of the character 
of God, and worship became the foundation 
of society. ‘ 

Maclaren says: ‘From venerable examples 
the psalmist draws instruction as to the 
nature of the worship befitting the holiness 
of Jehovah. He goes deeper than all sac- 
rifices, or than silent awe. There is a com- 
merce of desire and bestowal between the 
holy Jehovah and us. But these answers 
come on certain conditions, which are plain 
consequences of His holiness, namely, that 
His worshipers should keep His testimonies, 
by which He has witnessed both to His own 
character and to their duty.” 

The psalmist has learned that the very 
heart of holiness is love, and that it is the 
character of love to forgive. Yet love and 
forgiveness have moral qualities. Love 
does not condone, forgiveness is not blind 
compassion. There must be suffering where 
there is disease, and sin is disease. Pen- 
alties are inevitable to transgression, and 
Israel learned by bitter experience that God 
visits the iniquities of the fathers upon the 
children unto the third and fourth genera- 
tions. Only, when Israel is forgiven, it 
knows that love and goodness are at the 
heart of suffering, and penalty becomes a 
means of refinement and ennoblement. 


Most gracious and most holy Father, who 
seekest worshipers who approach Thee in 
spirit and in truth, we beseech Thee to 
search us and prove us and see if there be 
any wicked way in us. Where we are found 
lacking, show us Thy compassion! Cleanse 
us from iniquity, and release us from the 
dominion and power of sin! Help us to 
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love Thee with all our being! For Christ's 


sdke. Amen. 


Monday, 8th. Psalm 100. 

There is an imperative in holiness which 
is felt by all men. Whether holiness dis- 
plays itself as justice, purity or love it 
challenges the soul to reverent awe. Its 
authority is absolute. Worship is man’s 
response to the challenge of holiness. Be- 
cause Jehovah is God the whole earth is 
commanded to pay Him homage. 

Israel’s history is a witness to the char- 
acter of God. All the earth can read the 
record. He has proved Himself a jealous 
God and a consuming fire, He has displayed 
His glory in loving-kindness and tender 
mercy. He has shown Himself a God of 
deliverances, a present help in trouble. This 
is the secret of Israel’s joy in worship. 
Her temple stands open to all the earth. 

Maclaren says: “The depths of sorrow, 
both of that which springs from outward 
calamities and of that more heart-breaking 
sort which wells up from dark fountains 
in the soul, have been sounded in many a 
psalm. But the Psalter would not reflect 
all the moods of the devout soul unless it 
had some strains of unmingled joy.” 

Not only does Jehovah show forth His 
majesty in Israel’s story but also in all 
nature. His character is consistent. From 
everlasting to everlasting He is God, and 
His nature is definable in terms of good- 
ness. Kindness is the key to the heart of 
God. We do well to sing: 


“There’s a wideness in God’s mercy 
Like the wideness of the sea; 


* * * * * 


And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind.” 


How can the beholders of loving-kindness 
withhold the homage of their hearts? No 
wonder the psalmist anticipates the day 
when Israel’s hosannas will be mingled with 
the praise of all the earth. 

Our Father, we pray for grace to do all 
in the name of the Lord Jesus. When we 
seek Thy face we would entreat Thee in 
His name; as we confront the circumstances 
of life and look upon the restless sea of 
human life we would be possessed of His 
spirit; when entering the garden of sorrow 
and facing the challenge of faith we would 
learn from Him the secret of self-abnega- 
tion; when conscious of the approach of 
the last enemy we would be of good cheer 
because He has overcome the world. Help 
us so to live, we beseech Thee! Amen. 


Tuesday, 9th. Psalm 101. 


Commentators have taken widely different 
views of the authorship of this psalm. 
Some have called it an ideal description of 
a Jewish king. Perowne thinks that it may 
have been written by David in the early 
part of his reign, when his. heart was so 
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true to his God, and Maclaren takes the 
same view. Kent, on the other hand, avers: 
“This psalm is an important historical docu- 
ment.* In 1 Maccabees 14. 14 it is recorded 
of Simon, the Maccabean ruler, that ‘he 
strengthened all the distressed of his people, 
he was full of zeal for the law; and every 
lawless and wicked person he banished.’ 
There is every reason to believe that this 
psalm voices the ideals of Simon.” Who- 
ever was the author, the psalm presents us 
with a mirror for rulers which has signif- 


- icance for all time. 
First, a king should be a man of such | 


integrity, moral courage, honor and justice 
that men can trust him. He is ideally a 
divine vicegerent, and therefore should 
build his life on the character of God, who 
is just and merciful. Every man should 
have a standard to which he conforms. his 
motives and acts, and a king should take 
God for his pattern. This king builds his 
life on piety. In the next place, he rec- 
ognizes his personal responsibility and the 
need for singleness of aim. Further, he 
realizes the influence of environment on 
judgments; a man is’ responsible for his 
friends and advisers. “Walk with wise 
men and thou shalt be wise, but the com- 


panion of fools shall smart for it.” Because © 


of his responsibility this king beseeches 
God to dwell within him and to enable him 
to walk in a perfect way. No man is safe 
until he has made certain moral repudia- 
tions. 


Second, a king should have a pure court. i i 


The corruption in kings’ palaces has be- 
come a byword. The courtezan, the de- 
ceiver, the seeker for place and power, the 
slanderer, have wrought mischief in all 
countries and in all ages. This man will 
permit none but honorable men to occupy 
places of distinction. Maclaren says: “The 
vices against which he will implacably war 
are not gross crimes such as ordinarily 
bring down the sword of public justice. 
This monarch has regard to more subtle 
evils—slander, superciliousness, inflated 
vanity. His eyes are quick to mark ‘the 
faithful in the land.’ He looks for those 
whose faithfulness to God guarantees their 
fidelity to men and their general reliable- 
ness. In that court dignity and office will 


go not to talent, or to crafty acts of senil- 


ity, or to birth, but to moral and religious 
qualities.” 


Third, this ruler will try to make his 
personal ideals the standards for civil and 


political life throughout the country. “Fast 
as evil springs under shelter of darkness, 
it shall be destroyed with the returning 
light. The allusion is, doubtless, to the 
oriental custom of holding courts of law 
in the early morning. Day by day will he 
exercise his work of righteous judgment, 
purging out all ungodliness from the Holy 
City.” We do well to have these verses 
in mind when choosing our rulers, remem- 
bering that as are the rulers so are the 
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governed. 
sponsibility for the well-being of the state. 


O Lord, our heavenly Father, the high 
and mighty Ruler of the universe, who 
-dost from Thy throne behold all the dwell- 
ers upon earth, most heartily we beseech 
Thee with Thy favor to behold and bless 
all who are in authority, and so replenish 
them with the grace of Thy Holy Spirit 
that they may always incline to Thy will, 
and walk in Thy ways! Endue them 
plenteously with heavenly gifts, grant them 
in health and prosperity long to live, and 
finally, after this life, to attain everlasting 
joy and felicity, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord! Amen. ! 


Wednesday, 10th. Psalm 102. 1-11. 


These are the words of a personal suf- 
ferer. It may be that they have been taken 
up by a community of suffering saints, 
for somehow each man’s experience is the 
key to our common humanity. Originally, 
however, the words were not for liturgical 
use, but the expression of an individual’s 
anguish. — 

The psalmist was already acquainted with 
the outpourings of other singers of the 
songs of Zion; The wise man will fortify 
himself with the words of God, that he 
may draw upon them in days of trouble. 
' This man is not a copyist; the words of 
Scripture are so much a part of himself 
that he uses them spontaneously to express 
his own emotion. His condition is pitiable. 
His life is passing as smoke, fever is burn- 
ing in him, he is like one suffering from 
sunstroke, he is emaciated with suffering 
and pain. His anguish is mental as well 
as physical, and drives him in upon himself. 
He is as solitary as a pelican, which is 
described as the most somber of birds; he 
is like an owl in a ruined fortress, or a 
sparrow that has lost its mate and laments 
on the house top for hours. His enemies 
say that God has made a public spectacle 
of him. 

That which adds wormwood and gall to 
his cup is the thought that he suffers be- 
cause God is angry with him. Sin is the 
root of his misery. So terrible is God that 


this poor man into His grip, and hurled 
him aloft and away as an utterly worthless 
and contemptible thing. The figure is so 
violent that one shrinks from the thought 
that any man could employ it of himself, 
and inclines to the idea that it must have 
been employed to describe the experience 
of Israel. If, however, it leads to a new 
and deeper experience of God as One whose 
every act is inspired by love and grace, and 
creates a belief that judgment is redemptive, 
then it can be read as a gospel. And that 
is what we find in the words which follow, 
and which are a song of Zion’s deliverance. 


We thank Thee, O God, for that dis- 
cipline whereby Thou dost separate that 


Godly men have a great re-. 


He has thrust forth His hand and taken_ 
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im us which ts excellent, which reveals us 
as Thy offspring, from that which ts worth- 
less. Thow dost test us and purify us, 
Thou dost sift us and sanctify us. Thow 
canst not be satisfied if we fail of the best. 
Give us grace to know Thy purpose in the 
midst of discipline, that so we may be 
submissive and patient, ever believing in 
Thy wisdom and love! For Christ's sake. 
Amen. 


Thursday, 11th. Psalm 102. 12-28. 


It is a great moment in a man’s life when 
facing his individual grief, or the calamities 
of the nation, he, is constrained to say of 
God the omnipotent, “But Thou!” Perowne 
says: “This is the great consolatory thought 
by which he rises above his sorrow. He, 
the individual, may perish, but Zion’s hopes 
rest on her eternal King.” 

And yet this might seem, as Calvin re- 
marks, a far-fetched consolation. What is 
it to us that God changeth not, that He 
sitteth king forever, if meanwhile our con- 
dition is so frail and feeble that we can- 
not continue for a moment? His unchange- 
able peace and blessedness do but make our 
life seem the more complete mockery. But 
the psalmist recalls God’s promises to Zion, 
especially that great covenant promise: “I 
will dwell in the midst of you.” Resting 
on this, he feels sure that God’s children, 
however miserable their state, shall have 
their share in that heavenly glory wherein 
God dwelleth. Because God changes not 
His promise and covenant change not, and 
therefore we may ever lift our eyes to His: 
throne in heaven, from which He will 
surely stretch forth His hand to us. 

How can men face life unless their faith 
is rooted in a personal God whose name 
and nature they know? It seems as though 
each nian ought not to risk life’s adventure 
until he has made the great discovery. 
Jacob’s life was vacillating until he had 
wrestled with his problem. To believe in 
a personal God is to believe in a set time 
for the revelation of His power and de- 
livering mercy. He is interested in our 
ideals, and it is His purpose to make them 
actualities. 

Because of what shall happen to us the 
whole world will learn to worship Jehovah. 
Maclaren says: ‘““The psalmist’s confidence 
teaches us never to despair of the future 
of God’s church, however low its present 
state, but to look down the ages in calm 
certainty that however externals may change 
the succession of God’s children will never 
fail, nor the voice of their praise ever fall 
silent.” 

There is more in this psalmist’s song than 
he himself imagines. When we turn to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews we find his language 
quoted as a foregleam of the coming Mes- 
siah in whom creation and redemption met 
and blended, in whom Jehovah’s actions. 
were completed. Words uttered by one 
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whose eyes had been washed by tears found 
their interpretation in Jesus, in whom God 
was manifest. _ 


Our God, we praise Thee for the new 
day with which Thou hast blessed us. Once 
we were separate from Christ, now we are 
reconciled; once we had no lot in Thy 
kingdom, now we are enfranchised; once 
we were in a silent universe, now we hear 
and recognize Thy voice; once we had no 
hope, now our souls have found a sure an- 
chorage; once we had no God, now we 
know Thee as our Father. Help us to live 
in the happiness of love! For Christ's sake. 
Amen. 


Friday, 12th. Psalm 103. 1-5. 


“This psalm is a meditation as well as 
a prayer of adoration. Its appreciation of 
Jehovah’s character and attitude toward 
men, its childlike, filial trust, and its faith 
in His universal kingdom and rule, all 
connect it closely with the teachings of 
Jesus.” It is built on those words found in 
Exodus 34.6: “Jehovah, tenderly compas- 
sionate and gracious, longsuffering, and 
abundant in goodness and truth.” 

There is not one sad note in the whole 
of this psalm. From beginning to end it 
pulsates with joy. The psalmist is en- 
raptured with God. He would not merely 
sing of the divine faithfulness, nor bow 
in reverent awe before the ineffable Pres- 
ence, but he would challenge every faculty, 
his reason, his emotions, his will, his moral 
nature, everything that is high and good, 
to ascribe adoration unto Jehovah. 

Our first betrayal is in our recollectedness. 
We take providence for granted. We ac- 
cept the benefactions of God as matters 
of course. The psalmist will guard his soul 
against the sin of ingratitude. Therefore 
he recounts the wondrous mercies of which 
he has been recipient. 

There is the: blessing of forgiveness. 
When standing in the white light of love 
the soul becomes conscious of its blemishes 
and pollutions. If we may yet call upon 
God and know ourselves as the objects of 
ps regard, it is because of His pardoning 
ove. 

There is the blessing of healing, not only 
of a body that is diseased but of a sick 
soul also. Augustine says: “Even when 
sin is forgiven thou still carriest about with 
thee an infirm body. Death is not yet 
swallowed up'in victory, this corruptible 
hath not yet put on incorruption, still the 
soul herself is shaken by passions and temp- 
tations. But thy sicknesses shall all be 
healed, doubt it not! They are great, thou 
wilt say, but the Physician is greater. God 
made thy body, God made thy soul. He 
knoweth how to re-create that which He 
created, He knoweth how to re-form that 
which He formed. Only be thou still under 
the hands of the Physician.” 

Not only does God rescue a man from 
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the grave, He makes his life a beatification. 
The glory of God is His loving-kindness 
and tender mercy, and with these He crowns 
His beloved, He grants to him the secret 
of perennial youth. Maclaren says: “How 
should a man thus dealt with grow old? 
The body may, but not the soul. Rather 
it will drop powers that can decay, and for 
each thus lost will gain a stronger moulting 
and not be stripped of its wings, though 
it changes their feathers.” 

Our Father, we would learn to keep 
silence before Thee. Our lives are like 
the surging sea, tossed by care and need. 
We pray for the grace of silence, that so 
we may hear what Thou hast to say to 
us. For Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Saturday, 13th. Psalm 103. 6-9. 


What is the foundation of the psalmist’s p| 
It is the product of expe- | 
rience, but it is founded upon the declared 


confidence? 


character of God. Because the Lord reign- 
eth in the exercise of righteousness, because 
He is declared to be the champion of the 
weak, because all history bears testimony to 
the character of His government of the 
race, because He has revealed His nature 


and His will through Moses’to the children 


of the covenant, therefore the psalmist 
challenges every attribute of his being to 
adoration. “He is not spinning a filmy idea 


of a God out of his own consciousness, but. ) 
he has learned all that he knows of Him ~ 


from His historical self-revelation.” 


Beware of those ideas which are merely i 


the objectivisation of your best self and 
which Wain men would label God, and of 
that talking to your best ideas which is 
foolishly misnamed prayer. 


that He hears prayer. 

The background of faith is the actuality 
of God’s reign in the earth, the belief that 
He intervenes. He is not silent, He has 
not created a vast machine and left it to 
work. He is in a world of free beings 
where wills may be set in defiance of His 
will and for the perpetuation of wickedness, 
and He has determined that justice shall 
triumph. Man’s safety and peace lie in 
the discovery of God’s ways of acting. 
Moses described the secret of a good man’s 


life when he offered the prayer: “If I have |: 


found grace in Thy sight, shew me now Thy 
way, that I may know Thee!” To that 
prayer there came a gracious answer: “The 
Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, 
longsuffering, and abundant in goodness 
and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, 
forgiving iniquity and transgression and 
sin.” The psalmist builds on that word 


as the revelation of God, and great peace | 


floods his soul. 


_If the Almighty were in eternal opposi- | 
tion to us, if there were no further revela- . 
tion than that His face is against them that : 


Make sure | 
that you bend your knees to God, the Father _ 
almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, and — 


ing. 


a 
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do evil, we should become fatalists rather 
than the children of eager anticipation. 
Isaiah tells us: “For not forever will I 
contend, and not perpetually will I be an- 
gry; for the spirit should fail before me, and 
the souls which I have made.” God does not 
cherish a grudge against us. The champion 
of the oppressed, He is also full of wise 
understanding and tender solicitude. This 
is the foundation of the gospel, this is why 
men repent of sin; the goodness of Jehovah 
leads them to repentance. 

O God, we would rest in Thy love, we 
would surrender ourselves to Thy control. 
Help us to sit at Thy feet as Thy dear 
children, reveal unto us Thy way, grant us 
the spirit of self-forgetfulness in Thy ser- 
vice, help us to be sincere and to respond 
to the promptings of Thy Spirit! For 
Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Sunday, 14th. Psalm 103. 10-12. 


God is not a harsh and vindictive judge. 
He has no pleasure in punishment. The 
Scriptures are full of the sorrows of God; 
He bears our sins and carries our griefs. 
His punishments are for our correction, and 
every one of them is potential with bless- 


_ Psalm 36 testifies: “Thy mercy, O Lord, 
is in the heavens; and Thy faithfulness 
reacheth unto the clouds”; and Psalm 57: 


_ “Thy mercy is great unto the heavens, and 


Thy truth unto the clouds.” So here the 
psalmist exults in the fact that as high as 
the heavens are above the earth, so mighty 
is His loving-kindness upon them that fear 
Him. The idea is that God’s love is im- 
measurable. We have no instrument by 
which we can gauge its magnitude and 
strength. As Maclaren says: “Traverse 
heaven to the zenith, and from sunrise to 
sunset, to find distances distant enough to 
express the towering height of God’s mercy 
and the completeness of His removal from 
us of our sins.” 

The fact of God’s love is demonstrated 
by its relationship to our sins. The Bible 
is the only book in the world that frankly 
faces the sin of man in its relation to God; 
it is the only book that adequately describes 
sin; it is the only book that believes in 
its forgiveness. We start with the first 


) sin and its penalty, we end with the invita- 


tion to take the water of life freely; be- 
tween we have been shown the anguish 
of hell, where the fire is unquenched and 
the worm does not die, and we are told 
of the greater anguish of One who bore 
our sins and died that we might be for- 
given. The Old Testament tells us that 
God will cast all our sins into the depths 
of the sea, that He will cast them behind 
His back, that “as far as the east is from 
the west, so far hath He removed our 
transgressions from us.” The New Testa- 
ment tells us how and why He has done 


|. it, how the grace of God hath appeared 
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bringing salvation to all men. Let us adore 
the Lord who can abundantly pardon! 


Our Father, be with us as we go forth 
into life! Grant that we may not become 
so absorbed in our work that we forget 
our responsibility for the development of 
Christlike characters! May our souls be- 
come our chief concern, and their nurture 
our main business! Let the love of Christ 
become the constraining force in all our 
judgments! For His sake. Amen. 


Monday, 15th. Psalm 103.13, 14. 


The last thought which men have enter- 
tained of God is that of father. The history 
of religion outside of Christianity is not 
the record of children meeting their heav- 
enly Father. Fear hangs like a pall over 
the lives of the non-Christian world. It 
is difficult to persuade men who are not 
acquainted with the story of Christ that 
God is like a father. Some one has said: 
“Men said, God was like Hercules in the 
invincible strength with which He crushed . 
the evils of the world and made an end of 
them. Later still Plato advanced the sug- 
gestion that God was like a ‘geometer,’ a 
thinker and fashioner, full of ideas and 
ideals. In this most wonderful and most 
gracious lyric, the 103rd Psalm, the seer 
surpasses all the great historical religions 
and pictures God to us as a pitiful, com- 
passionate, sin-forgiving and soul-healing 
father, and thus supplies the basis tor the 
most true, most worthy, and most inspir- 
ing conception of God.” 

We need to begin our thought about life 
with the pity of God. It is the core of 
religion. Eight times over in the gospels 
we are told of Him who was the revealer 
of God: “Seeing the multitude He was 
moved with’ compassion.” Providence is 
the record of forbearance, adaptation, pity. 
The incarnation is the doctrine of the Son 
of ‘God’s identification with lost humanity. 

“Fle remembereth that we are dust.” 
Dust is synonymous with frailty. God 
knows us and our frailty, and pities us. 
He knows our frame, and remembers the 
duality of our nature, our ignorance, the 
incidents of our career, the force of cir- 
cumstance, the tyranny of habit, the fet- 
ters of ignorance. 

God’s pity is on them that fear Him. 
Fear is different from dread, fear is not 
to be identified with terror. Fear is the 
opposite of recklessness; it means reverence, 
recognizing the solemn responsibility of 
life. Ruskin says: “Among the children ~ 
of God, while there is always that fearful 
and bowed apprehension of His majesty 
and that sacred dread of all offense to Him 
which is called the fear of God, yet of 
real and essential fear there is not any, 
but clinging of confidence to Him as their 
rock, fortress and deliverer.” 


Our Father, we rejoice in the constancy 
of Thy presence. We thank Thee that even 
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our transgressions do not hide us from 
Thee. Thine eve seeth us in our sin as in 
our righteousness, and when our hearts cry 
out against us Thou art greater than our 
hearts, and declarest to us Thy message of 
love, Thy willingness to pardon. Accept 
our adoration, we beseech Thee! In 
Christ's name. Amen. 


Tuesday, 16th. Psalm 103. 15-22. 


A being fragile as a potter’s vase needs 
to be handled gently. A life like a prairie 
flower, which expresses itself for a moment 
in beauty and fragrance and then wilts and 
withers, is pathetic in its weakness and 
appeals to the great Artificer. Sometimes 
the thought of. human life as possessed 
of the frailty of a flower brings comfort 
to a man who watches those who do iniq- 
uitous deeds. It is a comfort to know that 
the mighty arm of oppression will lose its 
force. Sometimes it is tragic, as when we 
see a generation of struggling, aspiring, 
loving, hating men and woman passing away 
and leaving no trace behind. In those hours 
a man needs to make discovery of God the 
unchangeable, in order that he may remain 
a child of hope and realize the comfort of 
His presence. 

Again we find comfort in the loving-kind- 
ness of God toward them that fear Him. 
As Perowne says: “As if to remind us 
that there is a love within a love,—a love 
which they only know who have tasted that 
the Lord is gracious, who fear Him and 
walk in His ways,—as well as a love which 
maketh the sun to shine, and sendeth rain 
upon the just and the unjust. In the next 
verse there is the same limitation, To such 
as keep His covenant, and to those who 
not only know but do His will. The bless- 
ings of the covenant are no inalienable 
right. Children’s children can only inherit 
its blessings by cleaving to it.” 

From thought of self the psalmist eters 
to the universe, and learns that all nature 
is vocal. The challenge to his soul is met 
by the chorus of created things, mighty 
warriors of the air and sky, winds and 
lightnings and every force that expresses 
itself and fulfills the will of Him who 
sends it forth. Everything is articulate 
with praise. How then shall he who is the 
interpreter of nature remain silent? He 
will add his voice to the chorus, and sing 
his hymn of praise with every element of 
being. 


Our Father in heaven, we pray that the 
‘light of life may shine within us, that in 
the hour when the Bridegroom cometh we 
may be found with our lamps trimmed and 
burning, our loins girt, our feet shod, our 
souls prepared. Teach us to wait for the 
coming of our Lord! Amen. 


Wednesday, 17th. Psalm 104. 1-4. 


The psalmist starts out with the idea of 
nature as the ever-changing vesture of 
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God, and in this psalm we have an inter- 
pretation of the goings forth of the Eternal, 
and the response of nature to His presence. 

The universe is not adrift in space, it is 
ordered and controlled by Him who made 
it and who directs its way. It is not capable 
of continuance without His wise control 
and supervision. God has not made the 
universe a finished thing. He only rested 
from His labor of creation when man ap- 
peared. Since then He has been active, 
renewing the face of the earth, leading all 
creation to its goal. Of each new genera- 
tion it is true He giveth life and breath 
and all things. 

Some have conjectured that the psalmist 
may have been in Egypt and become ac-- 
quainted with certain Egyptian songs of 
creation, but anyone who has compared the 
sacred odes of other nations with those 
of Israel knows that there is a sublimity 
and purity and moral consciousness about 
these latter which make them unique. “The 
psalm is a gallery of vivid nature-pictures, 
touched with wonderful grace and sureness 
of hand.” It has been called the Psalm of 
the Cosmos. 

Look then upon the activity of God. He 
takes to Himself a vesture of light. The 
vesture hides Him, yet expresses Him. 
Calvin says: “In comparing the light to a 
robe he signifies that though God is in- 
visible yet His glory is manifest. If we 
speak of His essential being, it is true that 
He dwelleth in light inaccessible; but inas- 
much as He irradiates the whole world with 
His glory, this is a robe wherein He in 
some measure appears to us as visible, who 
in Himself had been hidden.” How sublime 
are the divine actions! The speeding face 
of the sky is like the shaping out of a tent 
in which one would sojourn for a moment. 

Listen to the voice of the wind; how 
aloof, how solemn, how kind! Newman 
says: “But how do the wind and water, 
earth and fire move? Now here Scripture 
interposes, and seems to tell us that all this 
wonderful harmony is the work of angels. 
Those events which we ascribe to chance 
(as the weather), or to nature (as the sea- 
sons), are duties done to that God who 
maketh His angels to be winds, and His 
minister a flame of fire: Thus whenever we 
look abroad we are reminded of those most 
gracious and holy beings, the servants of 
the Holiest, who deign to minister to the 
heirs of salvation. Every breath of air 
and ray of light and heat, every beautiful 
prospect is (as it were) the skirt of their 
garments, the waving of the robes of those 
whose faces see God in heaven.” 


“Father, we thank Thee for the world 
about us, and above, and beneath. We bless 
Thee for the austere loveliness of the wintry 
heavens, for those fixed or wandering 
fires which lend thew splendor to the might, 
for the fringe of beauty wherewith Thou 
borderest the morning and the evening sky, 
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and for this daily sun sending his roseate 
flush of light across the white and wintry 
world. Amen.” 


Thursday, 18th. Psalm 104. 5-18, 


The psalmist’s view of creation is that 
beneath the heaving mass of waters God 
was forming the earth in all its beauty of 
hill and valley, watercourse and broad- 
spreading prairie. In the moment of un- 
veiling He rebuked the sea, and it was 
gathered within its bounds. No one has ex- 
pounded the theme more eloquently than 
John Milton: 


“Ye mists and exhalations that now arise 

From hill or streaming lake, dusky or gray 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with 
gold, 

In honor to the world’s great Author rise. 

Whether to deck with clouds the uncolored 


sky, 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling show- 


ers, 

Rising or falling, still advance His praise. 
His praise, ye winds that from four quar- 
ters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud. 

tops, ye pines, 
With every plant in sign of worship wave.” 


And wave your 


The psalmist sees tokens of beneficence 
on every hand. Particularly does he lay 
emphasis on the watercourses, the rains and 
dews which are essentially gifts of God, 
and the generators of life to herb and beast 
and man. “The mountains are mentioned 
not only because on them the clouds rest, 
from them the streams descend, but because 
Palestine was a land of mountains and of 
valleys, ‘of the rain of heaven it drinketh 
water.” The fruit of the earth combined 
with human industry provides a banqueting 
table as is described in verse 15. Jehovah 
is not sparing in His gifts, He bestows His 
blessings with a lavish hand. 


Our God, who hast given to this age its 
solemn task, we pray that Thou wouldst 
“enable it to make it nobler and stronger 
than the age that has passed. Grant that it 
may be guided and instructed by prophetic 
souls who shall establish what is right, and 
expose and condemn everything that 1s 
evil! Let it know the blessedness of par- 
doned sin, the privilege of sacrificial ser- 
vice! We ask it for Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Friday, 19th. Psalm 104. 19-35. 


Maclaren says: “With verse 19 the psalm- 
ist thinks of moon and sun only in relation 
to the alternation of day and night as af- 
fecting creatural life on earth. The moon 
is named first because the Hebrew day be- 
gan with the evening. It is the measurer, 
by whose phases seasons (or, according to 
some, festivals) are reckoned. The sun 
is a punctual servant, knowing the hour 
to set and duly keeping it. ‘Thou appointest 
darkness, and it is night.’ God. wills, and 
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His will effects material changes. He says 
to His servant night, ‘Come,’ and she comes.” 
Do not lose the poetry of life. Beware lest 
science blind the eyes of your heart, and 
the universe become to you a vast noth- 
ingness. 

Very fine is the psalmist’s delineation of 
the business of the night. The hours in 
which wild beasts can issue from their lairs 
and pursue their hunting, are the hours in 
which man the worker may find rest and 
refreshment for the challenging moments 
of dawn. Man needs food, but unlike the 
li he is 
to be a man he must live by digging and 
delving. The world lies around him rich 
in possibilities, his business is to create out 
of it a harvest field, a mine, a city of habita- 
tion. He creates a family, a society, a 
church. His manhood, all that is implied 
in the term humanity, is the product of 
work. Man finds the key to life in the 
words of Jesus Christ: “My Father worketh 
hitherto, and I work.” Man makes dis- 
covery of himself in his labor. 


“Not God Himself can make man’s best 
Without best man to help Him. 
’Tis God gives skill, 
But not without man’s hands: He could 
not make 
Antonio Stradivari’s violins 
Without Antonio.” 


Not only is there a poetry of night and 
of work, but also of the sea. Perowne 
says: “Then he remembers that there is 
one vast field of creative wonders of which 
as yet he has said nothing. The sea, too, 
has its life,—a life in its depths, of things 
small and great, a life of coral insect as 
well as of the whale, and also a life on its 
surface, where go the ships carrying the 
thoughts and the passions, the skill and the 
enterprise of human hearts.” 

Happy indeed must God be in the music 
of the spheres, happy in beholding a world 
divinely fair, happy in witnessing the effort, 
the aspiration, the prayers of men. Happy 
should man be that he has such a God as 
creator and friend. Ashamed-he ought to 
be in that his sin has marred the harmony 
of creation. No wonder that at last the 
human soul reaches an ecstasy, and cries 
for the first time, Hallelujah! 

With gladsome minds we praise Thee, 
O God, for Thy kindness, Thy mercy and 
Thy faithfulness. We magmfy Thee for 
the majesty of Thy strength, the infimtude 
of Thy resources. Thy bounty is on every 
hand, Thy providence is over all Thy works. 
Help us to live before Thee in reverence, 
gratitude and obedient service! For Christ's 
sake. Amen. 


Saturday, 20th. Psalm 105. 


Verses 1-15 are to be found in 1 Chron- 
icles 16. The principle underlying the 
psalm is that we know what God is like 
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by learning what God has done. The Bible 
is a statement of facts. God made the 
heavens and the earth and man. God called 


Abraham, God moulded Jacob, God over- 
ruled the malicious schemes of Jacob’s sons 
toward their brother Joseph, and turned 
a young man’s misery into a gospel for 
the human race. God was in Egypt, and in 
His own time called His sons out of Egypt. 
The whole of Israel’s story was a revela- 
tion of God to the nations. 

If we were to think more on the lessons 
of history our lives would be more praise- 
ful, and we should have greater confidence 
in the divine providence. Our praise is so 
empty because we have been shallow in 
our thinking. If we knew God as our ally 
life would assume a new significance. 

Someone has spoken of the names as- 
cribed to Israel as indicating their obliga- 
tions as “secretaries of God’s praise.” 
God’s relation to Israel was of His own voli- 
tion, the covenant which He made was be- 
cause of His love, and the long record of 
His doings demonstrated His faithfulness. 

Do not entertain vague ideas; become 
positive in your knowledge and belief that 
God is in your life and is guiding it in mercy. 
If the divine covenant implies obligations on 
His part, it also involves obligations on the 
part of His chosen. The covenant was 
renewed to each generation. God holds 
relationship to you as definitely as to your 
father and mother. Calamities do not 
imply change on God’s part; they involve 
suffering, but they also develop ktiowledge, 
strength, power; they lead to new discov- 
eries of riches of mind and heart. The 
psalmist knows the whole dread story of 
Israel’s suffering in Egypt, but he knows 
that it was the pathway to glory. The ten- 
der mercy of God is over all His works. 

We thank Thee, O God, that we have 
learned to trust Thy wisdom, and know 
that Thy will is good, when it holds us back 
as when it speeds us on our way. Thou 
dost sail life’s sea with us, and we shall not 
be destroyed, but shall reach the haven of 
our desire! Give unto us a deeper repose 
of soul, we beseech Thee! For Christ's 
sake. Amen. 


Sunday, 21st. Psalm 106. 


This psalm deals with the same theme 
as the last, but from a different point of 
view. History vindicates God as true and 
righteous altogether; history is a long rec- 
ord of humanity’s failure to do and be 
according to its covenant. No man can 
study history without being inspired to a 
belief that at the heart of things there is 
invincible, everlasting justice. On the other 
hand, the historian knows the tragedies that 
arise from faults of temper. Kent says 
that in this psalm “the general theory of 
Israel’s history is that of the author of the 
book of Judges; it was a repeated cycle of 
rebellion, affliction at the hands of heartless 


_and challenges to prayer. 
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foes, and divine deliverance.” It extols 
the goodness of Jehovah, and invokes His 
favor. It tells of His care over an ungrate- 
ful people during the exodus and in the 
wilderness and at Horeb as well as on the 
borders of Canaan. It continues the story 
at Baalpeor, Meribah, in Canaan, under the 
Assyrians and in exile. The soul cannot 
but exult in God, it cannot but be ashamed 
of Israel’s failure, , . 

Israel occupies so unique a place in his- 
tory because her patriots were ready to 
point out her failures, and she accepted the 
reproach and made it a litany. America 
suffers because she has been fed on Deca- 
tur’s words: “My country, may she always 
be in the right; but my country, right or 
wrong!” She needs to learn to accept re- 
buke, to humble herself before God. 

This psalmist exults in God; the remem- 
brance of the divine love brings happiness, 
But the other 
side of things must be faced. The fathers 
have sinned, and their children have con- 
doned their iniquity. The story of each 
generation is of faithlessness, ingratitude, 
obstinacy. Again and again there has been 
open rebellion against God, deliberate re- | 
pudiation of morality, assault upon right- 
eous leaders and holy institutions. They — 
have bartered away their God, and got noth- || 
ing but misery in exchange. When they 
became apostate they sank to the lowest 
depths. The gods they chose instead of 
Jehovah were bestial, and the service they 
rendered them was infamous. No wonder 
God was angry. 

Yet the story does not end there. Jeho- 
vah’s love and compassion persisted, His 
patience and longsuffering continued through 
long generations. Prayer is answered, and 
God’s favor is restored to His penitent peo- 
ple again. No wonder that the psalm closes 
with Hallelujah! : 

O Love divine, infinite in tenderness and | 
condescension, we trust Thee in the midst | 
of our sorrows and distresses, for Thy 
nearness comforts us. When we go into 
dark shadows Thou art by our side; when | 
journeying through desert places Thou art 
as the shadow of a rock; when lonely and 
disconsolate the wind whispers Thy name | 
and assures us of Thy presence. Blessed be 
Thy name! Teach us to rejoice in Thee! | 
Through Christ. Amen. 


Monday, 22nd. Psalm 107. 1-9. 


Kent says: “This psalm contains a strong 
liturgical element. The horizon is not 
limited to Palestine, but includes the dis- 
tant lands of the dispersion. In imagination 
the reader beholds caravans making long 
journeys through the parched, trackless 
desert far away from inhabited cities. He 
shares their joy as at last they are.guided | 
to the populous, well-watered city which 
is the goal of their pilgrimage. He sees 
captives dragged into distant exile living 
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the life of slaves, in bonds and afflicted by 
the lash of the taskmaster. Again the 
vision changes, and he shares the trials and 
the perils of sailors helplessly tossed by 
the storm. If not written in one of the 
lands of the dispersion this psalm is cer- 
tainly from one who had traveled widely, 
and observed closely, and himself partic- 
ipated in the life that lay beyond the bounds 
of Palestine.” , 

The problem which every good man must 
face is this: in times of suffering and 
calamity is it worth while praying to God? 
Is providence active? Does God will to 
interfere in response to the pleading of 
His children? The psalmist believes that 
God does interfere, that when trouble drives 
man to God He shows Himself ready and 
waiting to be gracious. To emphasize his 
belief the psalmist pictures life under a 
variety of figures, each graphically por- 
traying human extremity and the divine 
intervention. 

First, he shows us life under the figure 
of a caravanserai in the desert. There is 
nothing but a trackless waste, no oasis, 
no hillock from which to take your bearings, 
no water, no shade. Distress has laid its 
cruel hand upon their spirits. No knowl- 
edge of desert life and ways is of value. 
Their souls are submerged in despair, they 

‘are lost, they walk in a circle and ever 
come back on their tracks. In desperation 
’ they cry to God, and beseech Him to guide 
them in a straight line until they reach an 
inhabited place. 


O God, who givest us all things richly 
to enjoy, we would not forget Thee in our 
joy at Thy gifts; we would not derive from 
Thee life and every good, and yet live as 
though there were no God. We pray that 
each day we may enjoy a larger revelation 
of Thy presence and Thy blessing. Help 
us to live for Thee, and to become each 
day more worthy to live with Thee! For 
Christ's sake. Amen. 


Tuesday, 23rd. Psalm 107. 10-16. 


The man who wrote these words knew 
the prophecies of Isaiah. Compare Isaiah 
42.7 and 49.9: “To open the blind eyes, 
to bring out the prisoners from the prison, 
and them that sit in darkness out of the 
prison house”—‘‘That Thou mayest say to 
the prisoners, Go forth; to them that are 
in darkness, Shew yourselves.” 

Israel had literally known the bondage 
that is the penalty of sin. The pity, the 
shame, the horror of it was in the soul 
of the prophets and psalmists. What does 
it mean? Is the lesson merely the fearful 
looking-for of judgment and fiery indigna- 
tion that shall destroy God’s adversaries? 
No; there is a gospel of doom, ~ : 

Punishment follows transgression. Sin 
blinds the soul’s vision and fetters the soul’s 
freedom, not because God delights in see- 


). ing the wicked suffer but yearns to protect 
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the wicked from destruction. He is behind 
the fetters, as the social instinct-is behind 
law in every civilized community. So He 
is near when man (or nation) comes to 
himself, when the heart sobs out its con- 
fession and pleads for the privilege of doing 
something in return for which it may eat 
spiritual food and dwell in the Father’s 
house. 

_ Yes, sin drives us into exile, sin enslaves, 
sin generates the feelings, appetites and 
otitlook of slaves, sin fetters, sin lays on 
us the lash of a harsh taskmaster. Ma- 
claren says: “Is not godless life ever bond- 
age? And is not rebellion against God the 
sure cause of falling under a harsher do- 
minion? And does He not listen to the 
cry of a soul that feels the slavery of sub- 
jection to self and sin? And is not true 
enlargement found in His free service? 
And does He not give power to break the 
strongest chains of habit?” Yes, it is God 
who makes it hard for man to sin; it is 
God who snaps fetters and bids the en- 
slaved man go forth into a large, free, 
righteous world. 

O God, we thank Thee that Thou hast 
made our ears to hear Thy voice, and hast 
brought seeing to our eyes, and understand- 
ing to our hearts; that through Thy grace 
our nature is at last alive, and we begin 
to discover the strength of manhood. Thy 
love is forever wooing us. Thou callest us 
to possess the land of promise, and there 
to build a temple and a home. Help us to 
be wholly Thine! For Christ's sake. Amen. 


Wednesday, 24th. Psalm 107. 17-22. 


Sin is not merely as confusing as a track- 
less desert in which the lost man wanders 
aimlessly, returning on his steps, without 
refreshment or shelter or hope, exposed to 
illusions and desperate; or the fettering of 
mind and soul driving us into exile, be- 
clouding the vision; it also is like sickness 
that is the result of folly. This is the 
foolishness of sinning, that even when men 
begin to reap the harvest of suffering and 
disease they persist in their wickedness. 

The penaltics of wrongdoing are not 
merely physical, dire as the pains of trans- 
gression may be. Who does not know the 
sickness that follows loss of temper, the 
strain of nerve that is the result of avarice, 
the corruption that follows lust? The facts 
have been reported by text-books, by news- 
papers, by reports of doctors and mag- 
istrates. Yet these are not so awful as the 
sickness of soul that brings perversity, 
fear and’all the horrors of death and judg- 
ment. ye 

Yet these miseries drive us to God, and 
He answers through His word. He speaks 
healing words.to the penitent soul, He 
makes known a gospel in the person of His 
Son, who bears our sins and carries our 
sorrows. Who can refrain from exulting 
gladness who knows that it is the Lord who 
healeth him? 
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Dear Lord, the desire of every human 
heart, we praise Thee for the healing of 
Thy presence, for the constraints of love 
which draw us to Thy heart. Men may not 
know that that which they crave is Thy 
presence, but Thou interpretest their tears 
and their sighing, and comest to them with 
healing in Thy wings. Help us to make 
Thee known! Hasten the day when Thy 
messengers shall have reached every clime 
and every people with the word of truth! 
For Thy name’s sake. Amen. 


Thursday, 25th. Psalm 107. 23-31. 


A fourth picture of human misery find- 
ing its cure in God is found in a voyage 
on a storm-tossed sea. Perowne says: “It 
is painted as a landsman would paint it, 
but yet only as one who had himself been 
exposed to the danger could paint the storm, 
—the waves running mountains high on 
which the tiny craft seemed a plaything, 
the helplessness of human skill, the glad- 
ness of the calm, the sure refuge in the 
haven.” He goes on to quote Addison in 
the Spectator, who preferred this descrip- 
tion of a ship in a storm before any other 
he had ever met with, and for the same 
reason for which “Longinus recommends 
one in Homer, because the poet has not 
amused himself with little fancies upon the 
occasion, as authors of an inferior genius 
whom he mentions had done, but because 
he has gathered together those circum- 
stances which are the most apt to terrify 
the imagination, and which really happened 
in the raging of a tempest. How much 
more comfortable as well as rational is this 
system of the psalmist than the pagan 
scheme in Virgil and other poets, where 
one deity is represented as raising a storm, 
and another as laying it! Were we only 
to consider the sublime in this piece of 
poetry, what can be nobler than the idea 
it gives us of the Supreme Being thus rais- 
ing a tumult among the elements and re- 
covering them out of their confusion, thus 
troubling and becalming nature?” 

There are souls who embark upon the 
perilous sea of life intent only on their 
business and their pleasure, who regard the 
awful majesty of God, yet without rever- 
ence. The tempests take them by surprise. 
Passion and desire sweep through them. 
The consequences of their wilfulness come 
back upon them in the furies. At first 
they brace themselves to the task of mas- 
tering circumstances, but ultimately their 
knowledge, skill, and cunning, théir powers 
of endurance fail, and they fall back beaten 
and desperate. Then it is that they rec- 
ognize their need of God, and in response 
to the cry of anguish He hushes the tem- 
pest into a zephyr, and leads them back to 
safety and to the challenge of the sanctuary. 

True repentance leads a man into fel- 
lowship with God’s people. He who knows 
the blessedness of rescue from the furies 
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feels the constraint of confession. He must | 


tell what God has done for his soul. 


Our Master, we thank Thee that our lives ° 


are known to Thee from their first dawn- 
ing to their close. Our sufferings and griefs 


are understood by Thee, for Thou hast || 
When we are tempted || 
it is not beyond the intensity of testing }| 
We rejoice m | 
Thy presence, and in the sympathy and love || 
Thou dost manifest to us. Help us to over- 


traversed our Way. 


which Thou didst bear. 


come, we beseech Thee! Amen. 


Friday, 26th. Psalm 107. 33-43. 


Perowne says: 
psalm changes at this point. 
longer distinct pictures as _ before; 
beautiful double refrain is dropped, the 
language is harsher and more abrupt. . In- 


stead of fresh examples of deliverance from 


“The character of the . 
We have no | 
the | 


peril and thanksgiving for God’s mercies | 


we have now instances of God’s providen- 


tial government of the world exhibited in | 
two series of contrasts. The first of these | 


is contained in verses 33-38, and expresses | 


a double change,—the fruitful, well-watered | 
land smitten, like the rich plain of Sodom, | 


with desolation and changed into a salt | 


marsh; and anon the wilderness crowned — 
with cities, like Tadmor, and made fertile | 


to produce corn-and wine. , The second is 


contained in verses 39-41, and expresses * 


somewhat obscurely the changes in the 


fortunes of man (as the last series did 
those of countries), viz., how the poor and 


the humble are raised, and the rich and the - 


proud overthrown.” 
Many a man through sin finds his life 


turned into bitterness, the fertility in which | 
he rejoiced becoming nothing more than a | 


salt marsh. Sin is delusive. It promises 


adventure and achievement, it gives bitter- _ 


ness and barrenness. Sin is a withering 


blight on life.. On the other hand, many a _ 


life that seemed ruined and dead, nothing | 


but a salt marsh, has been made verdant, 
beautiful, life-giving, the habitation of ali 


and achievements. 
twice-born is the most romantic story the 
world has ever heard. 

Sometimes wickedness .asserts itself as 
tyranny. It attacks the innocent, and seizes 
the fair smiling land in which honest- 
hearted men have built their homes, and 
to which they have devoted their strength. 
Yet God has a way of putting tyrants to 


confusion, and driving them forth into the} 


desert where they have no wisdom with 
which to extricate themselves. Never imag- 
ine a war as ended where wanton invasion 
has not been put to shame. God’s actions 
startle wickedness into silence, while mak- 
ing good men exclaim: “It is the Lord’s 
doings, and marvelous in our eyes.” 

Let us close with a prayer of Isaac Ogden 
Rankin. : 


O Thou who hast brought hope into our 


mortal life by the assurance of our Lord’s 


manner of beautiful and mighty thoughem 
The miracle of the |’ 


| 
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rising again as the first fruits of His breth- 
ren, help us to be more worthy of our 
ammortality! Give us courage for all ex- 


_ periences, and suffer us not to be so tamely 


days! 


subject to the vexations of these passing 
Spirit of God, by whom we live, 
keep us ever in a joy above complainings! 


Let us not murmur when the way is hard, 


everywhere! 
_turbing or 


but rather with all gratitude remember that 
uw 1s the way and Thou our guide! Help 
us to draw from deeper wells, that we may 
taste refreshment of the living water! 
Make all our days Thy care, and be Thou 
im all our confidence an inward peace! 
Richly hast Thou endowed us; give us 
grateful and expectant hearts to find Thee 
O Thou, our rest, let no dis- 
unrestful word find outlet 
through the door of our lips, but make us 


always bringers of good cheer, to the glory 


: 
; 
: 


i stances frowned upon us; 
‘seek help from God, renouncing all con- 
| fidence in the creature; (7) we must depend 
} entirely upon the favor and grace of God, 
both for strength and success in our work 
4}and warfare. 


of Christ! Amen. 


Saturday, 27th. Psalm 108. 
Some nian of God wishing to express 


himself toward God drew upon the treas- 
ures of song, and put together Psalms 57. 7- 
11 and 60, 5-12. 


His people had met with 
a great victory, and he desired to sing a 
hymn of thanksgiving. 

When he would challenge his glory to 


sing and play unto God he refers to his 


soul, to all his rational powers. God waits 
to be praised by the human reason. Not 


“until a man has surrendered his intellectual 
/ powers in adoration of the majesty and 


goodness of God has he made the full 
surrender which will guarantee to him the 
blessedness of communion. This man would 
testify to the nation that Jehovah is a glo- 
rious God, whose loving-kindness and truth 
reach through the universe. This idea re- 
curs in Scripture: “Thy mercy, O Lord, is 
in the heavens, and Thy faithfulness reach- 
eth unto the clouds.” 

Matthew Henry thinks that this psalm 
teaches us how to pray as well as to praise. 


| He emphasizes: (1) we must be public- 
{ spirited in prayer, and bear upon our hearts, 


at the throne of grace, the concerns of the 


{ church of God; (2) we must in prayer act 


faith upon the power and promise of God; 


{ what He has promised He will perform, 
{ for it is the word both of His truth and ot 
) His power; (3) we must in prayer take 
) the comfort of what God has secured to 
# us and settled upon us, though we are not 
} yet put in the possession of it; (4) we must 
take encouragement from the beginning of 
) mercy, to pray and hope for the perfecting 
lof it; (5) we must not be discouraged in 
}/ prayer, nor beaten off from our hold of 


God, though providence has in some in- 
(6) we must 
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Our Lord and God, help us to praise Thee 
for the love Thou hast bestowed, and the 
pardoning grace Thou hast imparted. Thou 
didst seck us when we were far astray, 
Thou didst rescue us from the paths of 
death. When we were hopeless Thou didst 
change life into a song of triumph. Grant 
that our devotion to Thee may show our 
gratitude for all Thy benefits toward us! 
Amen. 


Sunday, 28th. Psalm 109. 


This is one of the imprecatory psalms. 
It is burdened with impassioned pleadings 
for vengeance. The psalmist cannot re- 
strain his satisfaction at the various hor- 
rors which are to come upon his enemies. 
Driver says: “The psalmist here cries to 
God for help; he complains that certain 
malignant foes—we cannot say definitely 
who they are,—have, without any provoca- 
tion on his part, brought against him false 
and malicious charges: ‘They have rewarded 
me evil for good, and hatred for my good 
will.” Then he singles out, as it seems, 
the ringleader, and utters upon him a series 
of anathemas, imprecating upon him and 
his family misfortunes and trouble in every 
department of life. ‘Set Thou a wicked 
man over him, and let an accuser stand at 
his right hand.’ Let him, 7.e., when ar- 
raigned in a court of justice have no chance 


-of acquittal, let him have not only an 


august judge but a malicious accuser to 
bring about his ruin. When sentence is 
given upon him let him be condemned, and 
let his prayer be turned into sin, 7.¢c., may 
his prayer to God for mercy have the 
very opposite effect, and draw down upon 
him the divine wrath!” 

We will not pursue the analysis of the 
psalm. The language is terrible. How did 
it get into the Bible? We find similar 
language in Jeremiah. We find passages 
that make us recoil even in Isaiah. What 
have we to say? 

First, these men had a keen sense of the 
conflict between good and evil. Israel was 
the champion of God, the nations of the 
earth were leagued against her. She was 
jealous for God. She could see nothing but 
chaos and ruin if God’s cause failed. God 
could not triumph in this terrible -war un- 
less His enemies were defeated. An enemy 
is not defeated without bloodshed and all 
the other horrors of the battlefield. The 
psalmist had not our knowledge, but as 
far as he knew the case was desperate, 
and he was fighting a hard and critical 
battle. This does not excuse, but it explains 
the temper of the times. Do we realize 
the crisis? Are we aware that good and 
evil are in a death grip? Do we feel the 
issue that is at stake? Is our supineness 
nobler than vehement hate of wickedness? 

Second, we must remember that men of 
a given age are to be judged by the stand- 
ards of their age and not of another. The 
men of the Bible were of like passions with 
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ourselves, and said and did many things 
which we revolt from and repudiate. They 
must be judged in the light of their times 
and civilization. 

Third, these feelings are not Christian. 
They would have been intolerable to one 
who fully knew the spirit of Jesus. Yet 
they have recurred again and again among 
the followers of Jesus. The fact is, we are 
all liable to sin. It is true today: “Ye know 
not what manner of spirit ye are of.” We 
ought to be charitable; we often are far 
from it. We need to cry: “From envy, 
hatred and malice and all uncharitableness, 
good Lord deliver us!” 


Our Father, grant that we may never be 
false to those glories which Thou hast 
placed in our hearts and souls! May our 
lives be blameless, may every faculty be 
active and at work, may we ever be learn- 
ing from our Master how to behave so as 
to please Thee! For His sake. Amen. 


Monday, 29th. Psalm 110. 


Perowne says: “This psalm claims em- 
phatically to be the fruit and record of a 
divine revelation. The words of the poet, 
though shaped in the poet’s heart, come to 
him from the very sanctuary of the Most 
High. It is an oracle, an utterance of 
Jehovah, which he has heard and which he 
is-to declare to others. 
which concerns a king who reigns in Zion; 
it is addressed to one to whom the poet 
does homage, calling him Lord; it assures 
him of the high favor of Jehovah, who 
lifts him to a share in His own regal dig- 
nity, giving him the victory over all his 
enemies.” 

We have then an oracle, a whispered 
utterance, a revelation heard in the quiet- 
ness of a man’s soul. How august was the 
office of a prophet, a man who heard God 
and uttered what had been whispered in 
quietness! The message is to a king who 
is going forth on a holy crusade, who shall 
bring his foes to the ground. Zion is to be 
the center of a mighty empire, all enemies 
shall be submissive and passive beneath his 
sway. It was a wonderful day when the 
king led his brave warriors into the battle- 
field; those soldiers were young and fresh 
and full of vigor, they had all the freshness 
of the dew. This king is also a priest, and 
his campaign is a holy crusade. 

What does it mean? 

Driver says: “In the Israelite monarchy 
was foreshadowed the sovereignty to be ex- 
ercised in the future by David’s Son. Ele- 
vated, extended, and spiritualized, the aims 
and objects of the monarchy of David are 
the aims and objects of the kingdom of 
Christ. Like other prophecies, the prophecy 
of this psalm starts from the present and 
looks out into the future. We see an 
earthly monarch engaged in a struggle of 
flesh and blood and fighting bloody battles 
with his enemies. We see again traits which 
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pass beyond the literal reality, and lend 
themselves to an ideal picture. It is in 
virtue of such traits as these that the psalm 
is Messianic, prefiguring One in whom they 
are truly realized.” . 

O God, the heavens and the earth are 
filled with the glory of Thy presence! Thy 
smile gives beauty to the flower. We praise. 
Thee in the midst of Thy creation. Espe- 
cially do we adore Thee as we realize Thy 
grace in the removal of the stain and de- 
filement of our sin. We pray thot our 
lives may be spent in Thy service, and that 
our fidelity may prove our love. For 
Christ's sake. Amen. 


Tuesday, 30th. Psalm 111. 


This is an alphabetical psalm, following 
the order of the Hebrew alphabet and con- 
sisting of twenty-two lines. It celebrates 
the acts, the glory and righteousness of 
Jehovah in the assembly of the upright. 

The assembly is a more intimate circle 
than the congregation. They are concerned 
with God. True worship begins with God. . 
So often we come to God’s house thinking 
of ourselves, our needs, our work; we are | 
not prepared to meet with Him. “The ° 
psalmist begins by declaring that with his _ 
whole heart he will give thanks to God; 
and because to keep his thankfulness and 
his ascription of praise would be to rob 
God: of half His honor, therefore will he 
give utterance to his feelings, and give ut- _ 
terance to them in the fitting place, in the . 
congregation of the upright.” Let us not 
forget that confession of our allegiance to 
God is essential. : 

Men are apathetic and forgetful of God. 
They do.not trace His glory, do not recall 
His graciousness and tender compassion. 
He has never failed them. History is a. 
witness to providence. Experience is a> 
Bible, telling of a love that is persistent and — 
a forbearance that is infinite. A good man 
will take pains to instruct others in the 
fidelity of God to His covenant and the | 
reality of His guidance. He sends redemp- 
tion to His people in that He rescues them | 
from foes and from those weaknesses of | 
character which restrain them from seek- 
ing the land of promise. We need to know | 
and to remember the statutes of the Most | 
High, and that He demands from His chil- | 
dren conformity to those ways which He. 
has laid down for their guidance. | 

Teach us Thy way, O Lord, and help us } 
to walk in it! Grant unto us a reverent | 
knowledge of Thy will; help us to obey | 
every law which Thou hast written in our} 
bodies and souls, and in the lives of men, 
and all. that is enshrined in human history; 
help us to grow wiser and better! May our | 
religion show itself in our industry, in our } 
doing what should be done, and bearing | 
what must be borne! Help us to live and | 
work for the coming of Thy kingdom! ' 
For Christ’s sake. Amen. 
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